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STATE OF MARYLAND. 

The emblematical picture on this page was designed expressly 
for us by Mr. Billings. Inthe upper part of the engraving are 
the State arms, a female figure holding the scale of justice, at hor 
feet the fasces, wheat sheaf and bales of goods, with ships in the 
distance. The motto is, “Industry the means: Prosperity the 
result.” On the right is a female figure with a sickle and wheat 
sheaf; on the left, a figure. with a spy-glass, and also on the same 
side a globe, compass, quadrant and ship—these supporters typify- 
ing agriculture and commerce. Below, we are carried back to the 
days of the aborigines, by the group of Indians engaged in scoop- 
ing and burning out a canoe. This landseape scene is pretty and 
appropriate. Maryland was one of the “old thirteen.” It was 
originally comprised in the grant to the Virginia Company prior 
to 1632, but in June of that year it was conveyed by patent from 
Charles I. to George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, who, out of com 

The earliest settlement was made on the north side of the 


Potomac by a colony of two hundred Catholics under Leonard 
Calvert, son of the original grantes. Liberal grants of land to 
actual settlers, and the establishment of the principle of religious 
toleration, soon attracted hither numbers of emigrants. In 1652, 
Parliament forcibly interfered, and undertook to manage the colo- 
ny by means of commissioners ; but within ten years thereafter, 
the government reverted to the successors of Lord Baltimore. In 
the war of the Revolution, the men of this colony took an active 
part, and the Maryland line is well remembered for its deeds of 
valor. The eastern shore of Maryland is low, but produces good 
wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, sweet potatoes, etc. The land rises 
towards the west and northwest, where it is crossed by a part of 
the Alleghany chain. The intervale land between the hills is 
highly productive, and there are few richer agricultural tracts in 
the States. The principal rivers are the Potomac, Susquehanna, 
Patapsco and Patuxent. The most important public works origi- 
nating with Maryland are the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Several railroads traverse the 


State. Among the minerals are copperas and chrome ores, red 
and yellow ochres, sulphuret of copper, alum earth, porcelain clay, 
iron ore and bituminous coal. In Alleghany County, there are 
vast veins of this latter mineral, the most valuable in the State. 
There are various manufactures, and a large amount of money is 
invested in that of wheat flour. The total population is about 
600,000. The school fund, September 30, 1853, amounted to 
$60,542 66. For the year ending as above, the total means of the 
State were $1,170,505 47. Total expenditures for the same period, 
$825,147 67. Balance in the treasury, October 1, 1853, $345,357 
80; applicable to fature demands, $342,650 98. The State peni- 
tentiary for the same year exhibited an excess of earnings over 
expenditures of $4538 28—a remarkable instance of good manage- 
ment. Maryland, though small in extent, is an important mem- 
ber of the Federal Republic, and has a history to which her sons 
can point with pride. Both in the Revolution and the second war 
with Great Britain, she greatly distinguished herself; and her sons 
were always found in the front ranks of the nation’s defenders. 
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GRUISER: 


CALYPSO, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIII.—[conrixvep.] 


The girls needed no further urging. One of the mules had tho 
regular basket pannier upon his back—a wide basket of cane 
- hanging down upon either side—and into these the fair travellers 
were assisted by the kind-hearted muleteer. They could sit quite 
comfortably in the baskets, and the mule seemed to take no heed 
of the new load his master had unexpectedly picked up. ‘The boy 
leaped upon the back of the other mule and went on ahead, and 
his father followed, leading the loaded one. 

“ You left the city last night,” said Xanpa, after they had start- 
ed on. 

** Yes, senor—about midnight,” answered Irene. 

“ Perhaps you have reasons for keeping your name to yourself.” 

“No, no, senor. I must trust you if I would prove worthy of 
your friendship. My name is Irene St. Marc; and this is Cassan- 
dra Carillo, my companion.” 

“ And is Antonio St. Mare your father *” 

“Yes, senor. Do you know him ?” 

“T have seen him,” the man replied; but he turned away his 
head to conceal the peculiar emotion that was manifest there. 

He soon turned his gaze upon Irene again, and in a low, mod- 
est tone, he said : 

“ suppose you know Jilok Tudel ?” 

“ Yes, senor,” answered the fair girl, shuddering. 

“Pardon me,” Xanpa resumed, speaking more openly than be- 
fore; “‘ but if I knew all I might be the better able to serve you. 
Perhaps you have escaped from the pirate’s accursed power.” 

“ You are right, good senor,” Irene quickly said. “It is for that 
purpose I am here. It had been planned that I should be married 
to Tudel on Monday. You know all now.” 

“Yes, lady; and if they find you here I am mistaken. Let 
your mind be easy.” 

The rest of the journey was performed without much conver- 
sation, Xanpa simply speaking now and then to explain some 
point of nature that presented itself on the road. 

At length the village was in sight. It was a collection of small 
cane huts, located close by a small stream that came winding 
down from the distant mountains. It was a pleasant place, shield- 
ed from the hardest winds by high hills, and ornamented by a va- 
riety of handsome forest trees. Xanpa’s hut was close by the 
stream, and one of the most comfortable looking ones in the 
place. When they reached the door, the girls were assisted from 
their seats, and having given his son charge of the mules, the host 
conducted his fair companions into his dwelling, where he intro- 
duced them to his wife. She was a bright-eyed, pleasant looking 
woman, not over five-and-thirty, and seemed much pleased with 
the presence of the new comers. 

The hut had but one apartment, yet it was tight and clean, 
everything about the premises betokening the care of a neat and 
tidy housewife. As soon as the girls were seated, the host called 
his wife outside, where they remained in conversation some min- 
utes, and in the meantime Irene managed to call a little, copper- 
colored urchin of some three years, to her side, and she was en- 
gaged in playing with the child when the parents returned. 

“You are at home,” the woman said, speaking not so plainly 
as her husband, but yet very well. “ You shan’t want for any- 
thing we’ve got.” 

She looked upon the girls with moistened eyes as she spoke, for 
her thoughts had been called to the time when her lost husband 
was given back to her. And from that moment Irene felt at ease 
in the humble cot. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RUPTURE. 

Own the morning following the flight of Irene and Cassandra, 
Anvwnio St. Mare ate his breakfast alone, and then went out. He 
did not return until near night, and just as he reached his house 
he found Jilok Tudel there ready to enter. They shook hands 
quite cordially and then went in, going at once to the host’s 
private room. 

“My dear St. Marc,” said Tudel, after they had taken seats, 
“T have got to go to Alvarado. I must start in the morning, 
early ; and shall be back Sunday evening. I thought I would 
just call and see Irene before I went.” 

“ Certainly,” returned St. Marc. 

“ Though I don’t suppose she will be anxious to see me, ch ?” 
added Tudel, with a heartless smile. 

“ Why—to speak the truth, I don’t think she will,” said St. 
Mare. “She is not very happy, and perhaps, on the whole, it 
would be fall as well if you let her remain in peace until you 
return.” 

“ Ah—but I wish to see her; if you have no objections, I’ll go 
and hunt her up.” 


**O, certainly, if you wish. You will probably find her in her 
room.” 


So Tudel started out. He was gone some ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then he returned. 

“Did you not find her?” asked St. Mare, . 

“Find her? No! Where is she ?” 

“Where is she?” repeated the host, in surprise. 
you mean? Did you search for her ?” 

“ Ay—I searched for her, and I inquired for her; and she has 
not been seen in the house to-day !” 

‘Not seen—eh ?” uttered St. Marc, starting to his feet. 

“O, don’t attempt that,” retorted Tudel, in a tone rather heay- 
ily spiced with suspicious sarcasm. “ But tell me where she is.” 

“Tell you where she is? Why—if she is not in the house, 
then I know nothing of her.” 

“Why did you try to prevent me from going to sec her?” Tu- 
del asked, with a dubious look. ‘‘ By the holy host, St. Marc, 
you must not think to fool me.” 

“ But, my dear man, will you not listen one moment? Who 
told you that Irene had gone ?” 

“I don’t know what her name is—she’s one of your servants.” 

“ T’ll call them hither at once and question them. By my soul, 
I do not think she can have gone off.” 

As St. Marc thus spoke, he pulled the bell-cord, and ere long 
one of his servants came to the door. 

“Send every soul in the house up here at once,” he ordered. 

The man disappeared, and soon afterwards the servants began 
to filein. When they were all in, to the number of seven, St. 
Marc spoke. 

“ Look ye,” he said, rather sternly, “‘ which of you can tell me 
where my daughter is ?”’ 

It was some time before any one replied ; but old Bel at length 
8 

“She hasn’t been in the house to-day, senor, I think,” the old 
woman said. “I went up to her room this morning and called 
to her, but she did not reply, so I thought she was asleep and left 
her. But when it came ten o’clock and she did not come, I be- 
gan to fear. I went up again, and this time I called as loud as I 
could, but got no answer. Her door was locked, and I forced it 
open—but I found no one in there. I went to her cabinet and 
dressing-case, and I found her jewels all gone. I then went into 
Cassandra’s room, and found her gone, too.” 

“ But did you go up last night, as I told you to?” asked the 
host, turning pale. 

“Yes, senor. She was there in her room then, and that’s the 
last I’ve heard of her.” 

For some moments Antonio St. Marc gazed upon his servants 
in silence. 

“ Haven’t any of the rest of you ‘seen anything of her?” he 
asked. 

But they all shook their heads. 

“Nor you haven’t heard from her? You heard no movements 
in the night ?”’ 

They all shook their heads again. 

“ Antonio St. Marc,” said Tudel, at this juncture, “ since these 
people fail us, perhaps you might tell what you know about it.” 

This was spoken in a half threatening tone, and before St. 
Marc answered, he directed the servants to withdraw. As soon 
as they were gone he turned to Tudel, and in a low, decided tone 
he said : 

“ Senor, you seem to hint that I have had some hand in getting 
Irene away from here.” 

“Upon my soul, you hit the mark most wondrous well,” re- 
turned the pirate, deridingly. 

“I should think I might hit that part of it, since you have giv- 
en me so good directions which way to look. But let this at once 
be settled. I know nothing of the girl’s whereabouts, and as true 
as there is a God in heaven, I am as much surprised to find her 
gone as you can be.” 

Tudel looked his host in the face for some moments, and the 
expression which rested there plainly told what his feelings were. 

“St. Mare,” he said, at length, with a positive shake of the 
head, “ you made not the least inquiry for Irene this morning.” 

“T did not, for I went out as soon as I had eaten my breakfast.” 

“But you have always been in the habit of doing so. Until 
this morning, as I can prove by your servants, you have never 
gone out without first inquiring for Irene. You saw her last night ?” 

“Yes—I did.” 

“ Aha—you change color, Antonio St. Marc. You change 
color ! Now what occurred at your meeting with her last evening ?” 

“Nothing more than usual,” returned St. Marc, overcoming, 
with a powerful effort, the emotion which had manifested itself 
upon his face. 

He could not forget the visit he had made to Irene, and for the 
instant the fear came to him that she might have told some one 
of the servants what he had proposed to her; but as soon as he 
remembered that none of them had seen her since that time, he 
banished his fear, though not, as we have seen, until Tudel had 
detected therefrom that there was something out of the way. 

“But,” continued the host, “I did go with the purpose of as- 
suring myself that she should not escape.” 

“ By my soul, St. Mare, I believe you are lying to me.” 

“Ha! Be careful, Jilok Tudel. I am not to be insulted in 
my own house,” said the host, for the first time showing his anger. 

“Bah! Do you think to bluff me off in that way?” retorted 
the pirate, warmly. ‘“ By the holy host and all the saints, you 
can’t smooth this thing over so. You have planned Irene’s escape. 
Stop! I have marked your manner ever since I came back from 
the Yankees, and I have doubted you. Just remember, Antonio 
St. Marc, that you are in my power. Our mutual pledge, made 
years ago, has been most sacredly kept by me. Now give me the 
girl—give her to me!” 


“ What do 


+ “Tsay, I know no more where sbe is than you do.” 
“ Give me the girl !” 
“Fool! Will you not—* 
“Hold, St, Mare, I know you.” 
__ “So do I know you ; and though I know nothing of the girl, 
yet, for her sake, I am almost glad she is gone.” 


“ You are, are you?” hissed Tudel, starting from his seat with 
his hands clenched. 


“Then, by Heaven, you’ve played me false! You have, you 
lying traitor !” 

“ Jilok Tudel, leave my house! Leave it before I strike you !” 

The pirate’s eyes flashed fire. Naturally reckless and impot 
uous, this provocation startled the last lingering passion into ao 


; tion; the loss of Irene had irritated him enough to make him 


angry ; and now, believing as he did that the man before him had 
used some effort to get the girl away, he could contain himself no 
longer. And he was not very far out of the way in most of his 
suspicions. St. Marc had hoped that Tudel might never get the 
maiden’s hand, and he had shown his feelings so plainly, that a 
man with less wit than the pirate possessed might have read them, 
‘A few moments Tudel gazed his companion steadily in the face, 
He was very pale, and his lip quivered with passion. 

“ Antonio St. Mare,” he said, in a low, hoarse whisper, “ now 
mark me—since I have been in the city this last time, you 
have shown plainly that you hoped I should not gain possession 
of Irene’s hand ; you were sorry that the Yankees did not keep 
and hang me; you cannot deny this.” 

“I shall not deny it,” interposed St. Marc. 

“ And,” resumed Tudel, seeming not to have noticed the re- 
mark, “last night you went in to see her, and this morning you 
arose and ate your breakfast, and went out without inquiring for 
her as you had always done before. And you had a good reas- 
on for so doing. You knew she was gone, and you meant not 
that pursuit should be instituted too soon. Now, senor—where 
is she ?” 

St. Mare’s only reply was an oath of defiance. 

“That's your game, eh?” uttered Tudel, advancing a step. 
‘‘ Miserable traitor, try that and see—”’ 

The concluding part of the sentence was swallowed up in a 
fierce gasp of rage. St. Mare raised his arm, but he could not 
defend his face from the blow. The pirate’s clenched fist came 
down upon his temple and felled him to the floor. 

“There, St. Marc—that’s but a beginning of what you’ll get if 
you don’t bring Irene back !” 

And with these words Jilok Tudel strode from the apartment. 
It was some moments after the pirate had gone before St. Marc 
arose to his feet—and then his first impulse was to rush after the 
man who had struck him; but he checked himself, and paced up 
and down the apartment. His head felt dizzy, and a dull pain 
followed a full return of consciousness. He had just concluded 
to go to his chamber and lie down for awhile, when one of his 
servants announced that a man wished to see him, at the same 
time handing him a card. 

“Show him in,” said the host, after he had held the card up 
towards the window, and looked at it, “show him in, and bring 
lights with you.” 

It was nearly dark now, and St. Mare drew the curtains 
before the servant came back. He had just returned to his seat 
when the door was opened. The new comer was a gaudily 
dressed man, in the middle age of life, and bore himself with 
easy grace. 

“ Ah, St. Marc—found you at home, eh ?” 

“ Ay, my dear San Benito ; and I’m glad to see you, too.” 

“Thank you. I was down this way, and I thought I’d just 
drop in. I’ve got a proposition for you.” 

San Benito cast his eyes furtively about him as he spoke, and 
his every look showed that he had something of importance t 
communicate. 

“’m open to a proposition from you, San Ben., at any time; 
so out with it.” 

“ But this must be as secret as the grave,” returned the visitor, 
gazing around again as before. 

“ You may trust me, I think,” said St. Marc, curiously. 

“O, I know I may; only I wanted it understood.” 

Here the man hesitated for some moments, and he had just 
made his lips up for a speech, when he discovered the livid sp- 
pearance of his host’s right temple, and he asked what had 
caused it. s 

“ O—nothing—nothing but a mere accident. But I’ll explain 
it after you have stated your case. Come, go on.” 

“ Well, St. Mare—in the first place, I think you have no very 
great love for Jilok Tudel.” 

The host started, and his hands were involuntarily clenched. 

“Go on,” he uttered. “T’ll tell you about that villain anon.’ 

“ Well,” resumed San Benito, rather nervously, “I must speak 
plainly ; and so I’ll come to the point at once. I have seen Donna 
Irene, and I love her. I have gone crazy with the very thoughts 
of her. Give me the promise of her hand, and I’ll put Tudel out 
of your way. Mind you—I am serious in this. I'll have him 
under the lap of his mother earth before another sun can rise and 
set, if you’ll but give me the occasion.” 

Antonio St. Mare started to his feet; twice he attempted 
speak, but both times he stopped and thought. At length, how- 
ever, he said: 

“San Benito, you asked me what made that mark upon ™Y 
temple. It was Jilok Tudel did it! Irene has fled, and he 
me with aiding her off. He struck me when I was unprepared, 
and then left. Where Irene has gone, I know not, bus she mal 
be found. I shall have a shot at Tudel—stand as my second; 
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I shoot him, come to me again, and we will talk of this. Will 


you take a note to him _ 

“A challenge 

“Yes.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

St. Marc sat down at once and wrote the challenge—brief, 
pointed and fiery—and having sealed it he gave it to San Benito, 
who promised to deliver it that very evening. 


“ Wait, wait,” said the host, as his visitor attempted to speak 


of Irene again. “Let this affair come off first. I am not apt to 
miss my mark |” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DUEL, AND ITS STRANGE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Ir was early morning, and Antonio St. Marc sat alone in his 
large private room. He had been examining the old Spanish 
paintings that adorned the walls, and he had spent some time at 
the window gazing around upon the luxurious exotics that flour- 
ished in his small garden. This latter had been his last occupa- 
tion, and as he turned away, he could not help thinking of the 
fair gardener who had trained those vines and flowers. She was 
gone now, and he knew not whither. He sunk into a seat, and 
with his head bowed he pondered upon the incidents of his last 
interview with Irene. He was far from being a happy man; and 
yet there was no contriteness in his soul. There was disappoint- 
ment there, and much anger. Thus he sat when the door of his 
apartment was suddenly thrown open, and Jilok Tudel entered. 
St. Marc started up and faced him. Both the men were pale, and 
both stood for a few moments like fixed statues. Tudel was the 
first to speak. He drew a note from his pocket, and showing it 
to the host, he said: “ Did you write that, senor?” 

“T did,” returned St. Marc, without moving a muscle, save 
such as were necessary to the formation of speech. 

“ And you sent it ?” 

“T did.” 

“ And you mean to fight me ?” 

“Tf you dare.” 

“Dare? Dare to stand before you? You—Antonio St. Marc! 
I only wondered if you were not out of your senses when you 
wrote it. I doubted your courage to face me in such a work.” 

“ Say you hoped I would not meet you, and I shall believe you.” 

“ Ah—you can use your tongue. But we are to have no more 
of that. Come, senor. If you are ready, let us be on our way, 
for I have business to attend to, and should like to get through 
with this affair as soon as possible.” 

“I am at your service immediately. We will meet on the 
marsh at-the angle of the great road. I will be there as soon as 

“San Benito is below,” said Tudel, and with these words he 
turned away. 

As soon as the pirate was gone San Benito came up, and St. 
Marc ordered two horses to be brought to the court. 

“T have engaged a surgeon,” said the second. 

“ That is proper,” returned St. Marc. 

“T thought so,” resumed San Benito. ‘You are both good 
shots, and it will hardly happen that both, if either, can escape 
untouch 

“You are right,” answered the host, thoughtfully; and as he 
thus spoke he bowed his head and leaned his brow upon his hand. 

“Senor,” spoke the second, after a few moments of silence, 
“have you not some directions you would like to leave ?” 

“My dear friend,” uttered St. Mare, starting up, “that is just 
what I have been thinking of. I cannot hide from myself the sim- 
ple fact that Tudel is a good shot. He may get his first fire. If 
he does—but never mind. There is one thing of which I would 
write. I may detain Tadel longer than I promised; but I must 
write it now. Sit you down here, and I will write all I have to 
write as quickly as possible.” 

St. Marc opened a small escritoire and sat down before it; and 
having rung for a servant, and ordered a lighted candle, he drew 
outa sheet of paper and coinmenced to write. He wrote very 
rapidly, but he was longer at it than he anticipated. However, it 
was finished at length, and having reviewed it he folded it care- 
fully, and then sealed it with wax. Then he superscribed it as 
follows : “ For Martin San Benrto—#/ J full.” He then placed 
itin the inner pocket of his velvet doublet, and turning to his 
companion, he said : 

“If I fall—if I die—you will take this packet from my bosom. 
But be sure that I am dead before you open it. Will you be faith- 
fal in this?” 

“T will,” returned San Benito. “But,” he added, anxiously, 
“suppose you fall, and in time to come I should fall in with 
Trene—” 

“T have written all there,” St. Mare returned. “ It is all con- 
cerning Irene. And now let us go; we have no more time to 
spare. Tudel is onthe ground even now, waiting for us, and I 
Promised to be d#Bf®As soon as he.” 

St. Mare went to his cabinet and took out a richly ornamented 
case in which he kept his pistols, and having secured these he 
went down to the court where the horses were in waiting, and 
Where they found the surgeon ready to accompany them. St. 
Marc’s horses were fleet ones, and they were not many minutes in 
pried mi , which was only a mile and a half distant from 

ty. 

«How now, senor?” cried Tudel, in .a half mocking tone, 

“ were you doubtful about coming ?” 

“Never mind about that,” was St. Marc’s reply. 

“He had business to keep him, senor,” interposed San Benito. 

“ Aha—been preparing for his death, eh ?”” 


These words grated harshly upon Antonio’s ears, but he made 
no reply. At this moment two priests were seen approaching the 
spot—they were coming towards the city. 

* Shall we wait until they have passed ?” asked San Benito. 

“No,” returned Miguel, who had come out with Tudel, “let 
them come, for there may be some shriving todo. Their coming 
is most opportune.” 

In a few minutes the priests came up. Their features were dark 
from apparent exposure. One of them seemed quite young, 
though not younger than many others who have friends of in- 
fluence in the church. 

“ How now, my children ” spoke the elder of the priests, gaz- 
ing around upon the party. 

“We are about to settle a difficulty, good father,” returned St. 
Marc, “and in case either of us fall, you may give us consolation.” 

“Perhaps, if I did my duty,” answered the priest, “I should 
try to stop this work, for there is a better and more noble method 
of settling—” 

“ Peace, good father,” interrupted Tudel. “ We must fight; 
and you can stop if you please, but you must not interfere.” 

Then turning to San Benito, he added : 

“Come, senor—we wait your motions.” 

St. Mare opened his case and took out his pistols, and asked 
his antagonist if he would like one of them. But Tudel had his 
own weapons, and he chose to use them; so the other care- 
fully loaded his pistol,and then announced that he was ready. 
The seconds proposed that lots should be drawn for the fire, and 
that the distance should be fifteen paces. These propositions were 
agreed to ; so two blades of coarse grass were obtained, one long- 
er than the other, and the lower ends hidden in the surgeon’s 
pocket-book—the one who drew the longest piece was to fire first. 
St. Marc had the first draw—and he drew the shortest piece. 

“ Will you continue?” asked Tudel. 

“Take your place!” thundered the other, made mad by the 
taunt thus thrown out. 

Jilok Tadel took his stand without further remark, and his an- 
tagonist boldly faced him, with his arms by his side. 

“ Are you ready ?” asked Miguel. 

“ I am.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Then—ready! One—two—three !” 

Tudel fired—but St. Mare moved not. There was a percepti- 
ble tremor of frame for a single instant, and a twitching of the 
nether lip; but that was all. 

“‘ Are you hit ?” asked Benito, hurrying to his side. 

“Never mind. Count—quick !” 

“One—two—three 

As the last word sounded upon the air St. Marc fired. Tudel 
uttered a quick, low groan, and instinctively placed his hands to 
his left breast. 

“ You are hit !” Miguel cried, springing towards him. 

“Back! back!” the pirate cried, furiously. ‘‘ Give me the other 
pistol! Stand, St. Marc! I have one more shot!” 

He caught the second pistol as he spoke, and without a word 
St. Marc took his place. 

** Quick—quick ! count !” 

“One—two—”’ 

But ere the other word could be spoken the pirate’s right arm 
sunk, and the pistol exploded, sending the ball into the ground 
close by his feet. His second sprang to his side, and almost at 
the same instant Antonio St. Marc staggered back and would 
have fallen, had not the younger of the two priests caught him and 
eased him back upon the greensward. 

“‘ Here,” murmured St. Marc, placing his hand upon his right 
breast. “It struck me here.” 

The young priest tore open the doublet, and as he did so a 
sealed packet fell out. His eye caught the superscription, and 
picking it up he placed it in his own bosom. In a moment more 
San Benito came up. Jilok Tudel had also been laid upon the 
grass, and the elder priest had been called to his side. 

“ Are you fatally wounded, my son*”’ the holy man asked, at 
the same time taking the pirate’s hand. 

Tudel opened his eyes and gazed into the face of the man who 
knelt by his side. He was upon the point of speaking, but sud- 
denly a strange light shot across his pallid features. With a spas- 
modic movement he caught the priest by the neck, and started up 
to a sitting posture. 

“Hal” he gasped. “ By the saints, thou Yankee dog, I know 
thee! Hi! Here is Clarence Hqyard!—the Yankee captain! 
Seize him !” 

In a moment Clarence was upon his feet, and a pistol was 
drawn from his,bosom; but Miguel was too quick for him. The 
latter had heard all about the young captain’s exploits, and with 
a quick movement he knocked the pistol from his grasp, and then 
seized and held him until the surgeon came up. Clarence—for 
he it was—was thus taken at a disadvantage, and ere he could 
shake off the surgeon’s grip Miguel dealt him # blow upon the 
head that felled him to the ground. 

“The other one! the other one!” cried Tudel. “He belongs to 
the same—” 

Though he could speak no more, yet he had spoken enough. 
San Benito caught the boy Peter and held him fast, and as soon 
as Clarence was bound they came and secured the youngster. All 
present had heard much of the Texan Cruiser, and they knew 
it a patriotic duty to secure him. 

After this the surgeon went to examine Tudel’s wound. He 
found that the ball had entered at the lower part of the left breast ; 
there was a dark, livid spot where en eee nee 
drop of blood had oozed out. 


** He doesn’t bleed,” said Miguel, hopefully. 

“ Not externally,” said the surgeon, shaking his head; “but he 
must bleed within. Tudel—Tudel—do you know me?” 

The wounded man opened his eyes and groaned, but he could 
not 

“Can he live?” asked Miguel. 

“I fear not,” was the surgeon’s reply. 

This seemed to arouse the pirate’s powers once more. He 
started up, and with an expiring effort he gasped : 

“ St. Mare—he—is wounded! Can—live ?” 

“T don’t know. You wounded him belly: r 

“ Where?” 

“In the breast.” 

The pirate muttered something, but it could not be understood, 
and on the next moment he sunk back upon the grass. 

“ He may live till night,” said the surgeon, in answer to a ques- 
tion from San Benito; “but I think not longer than that.” 

In the meantime St. Marc had been raised up, and his wound 
examined. It bled freely, and as soon as the surgeon could leave 
Tudel he came to the other. He introduced his probe, ang found 
the ball lodged against one of the ribs near the side. It was an 
easy job to extract it, and the operator was sure no vital part was 
touched. By the time the ball was extracted and the wound 
dressed, some twenty people had gathered about the spot, and 
among them were three officers from the city. 

‘* What have we here?” cried one of the latter, as he came 
upon the spot. 

“ See,” answered Martin San Benito, who knew that if they 
chose, the officers might bring them to punishment for the part 
they had played in the tragedy just concluded ; “look ye at these 
two priests—they are Yankee privateers in disguise.” 

“ Ha!” uttered the officer, starting as "though he had received 
an electric shock. 

“ Yes, senor,” resumed San Benito, “one of them is Captain 
Howard, of the Lone Star!” 

“ No, no—it cannot be !’’ 

“By my hopes of salvation,” uttered St. Mare, raising himself 
upon his elbow, “ it is! it is !’’ 

“It is who?” asked the officer. 

“Clarence Howard,” returned St. Mare, faintly. 

“ How is it? Who are you?” asked the officer, approaching 
Clarence. 

The young man had at first thought of denying the fact, but 
he knew that it would be of no use, for many in the city would 
recognize him, so he frankly said : 

“Tam Clarence Howard, senor; and was once commander of 
the Lone Star.” 

“ Aha—and now you are come as a spy!” 

“No, senor. Never such a thought entered my mind. I came 
on business of my own, entirely.” 

** We shall see about that.” 

“ Let me speak one moment with St. Marc.” 

Before the officer could make any reply the youth had darted to 
the wounded man’s side, in spite of his bonds, and kneeled down. 

“Where is Irene ?” he asked, hurriedly and anxiously. 

“ She has fled, I know not whither,” St. Mare returned. “All 
this duel is on her account. She fled from Jilok Tudel, and he 
accused me of getting her away. But I know nothing of her— 
she has gone.” 

At this juncture those whom the surgeon had procured to 


“carry the wounded men back to the city came forward, and 


the two Americans were taken by the officers. That night 
Antonio St. Marc lay racked upon a bed of pain, just at the same 
moment when Jilok Tudel was breathing his last. The pirate 
had only prayed for one thing—he had begged of God that he 
might hear of Antonio St. Marc’s death before he died ; but the 
boon was not granted. He received the messenger whom he had 
last sent, and the message was : 

“ St. Mare still lives !” 

In five minutes more Jilok Tudel was dead ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN PRISON, AND ON THE ROAD. 


“Dear Peter,” said Clarence, as they entered the strong 
city in charge of a squad of soldiers who had come out, “let your 
heart be strong. If we are treated as prisoners of war, we shall 
have nothing to fear, for just as sure as fate our country’s arms 
will conquer here, and then we shall be released ; and we may be 
exchanged before that time, for I can surely get some word to 
our army. 

“Think not of me,” returned the boy. “I fear nothing for 
myself.” 

Clarence would have spoken further, but the officer interfered, 
and separated them. Ere long afterwards they were led into the 
presence of General Landero, who held command in the city. 
He was a dark, stern-looking man, and his first expressions were 
by no means calculated to inspire the prisoners with hope. 

“You are spies, eh?” he uttered, after having scowled upon 
them for some moments in silence. 

“ Excellency,” spoke Clarence, in reply, assuming a calm, 
frank tone ; “I am well acquainted in Vera Cruz, and have, with- 
in this month past, taken several prisoners direct from here. 
From this you might perceive that for no purpose of a spy could 


I have come.” 
« But wherefore do I find you here in disguise?” asked the 


«T will tell you, senor. Some years ago I saved one of your 
most wealthy citizens from the hands of a pirate—I allude to An- 


‘gnio St. Mare. His daughter was with him. I saw her, and 
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loved her. I spent some time beneath her roof and loved her 
more. But circumstances called me away. A short time since, 
an old woman, called Calypso, and sometimes ‘the Wanderer,’ 
came to me and informed me that Donna Irene St. Marc wished 
toseeme. Her father was about to force her into a marriage 
with Jilok Tudel, a bold, bad man, of whom your excellency 
must have heard. 

The commandant nodded his head, and Clarence went on : 

“Only a few days after that I captured Jilok Tudel and his 
vessel; and he informed me that he wished his liberty so that he 
might return and claim his wife. I took him to Galveston, and 
he made his escape. Of course I knew he would return here at 
once, and I determined to follow him. I only hoped to rescue the 
being whom I loved better than life itself. I obtained leave—left 
a competent man in my place, and then set out with this boy as 
my only companion.” 

“ But how happened you to shoot two of our best men ?” asked 
the general, sternly. 

“Me ?” uttered Clarsnce, in surprise. 

“Do make strange of it? Did you not shoot Tudel and 
St. Marc ¢” 

“ Your excellency has been misinformed. When I reached the 
ground this morning, I found Tudel and St. Mare just preparing 
to fight a duel.” 

“ And did the duel take place ¢” 

“It did, senor.” 

Landero turned to the officer who had brought the prisoners in. 
“Did you not say these prisoners had shot those men down ?” 

“Ay, excellency, for so I thought it was,” returned the officer. 
“When I reached the spot, these prisoners were bound, and I 
was given to understand that there had been some difficulty in 
apprehending them.” * 

“ Whom did you find there ?” 

The officer named those whom he had found on the ground, 
and the general ordered that the surgeon should be sent for. It 
was nearly half an hour before the messenger returned with the 
surgeon, and when the latter came he related all the circumstances 
just as they had transpired. This seemed to put a new face upon 
the matter, for the commendant'’s featares relaxed considerably, 
and he looked more kindly upon the prisoners. 

“ Senor capitan,” he said, addressing Clarence, “ you have done 
much harm to our interests, and your vessel has long been known 
as @ scourge upon our coast ; but you have proved yourself a brave 
man, and we can only consider you as a prisoner of war. We are 
too thankful .a have got you safe within owr power to feel much 
ill will against you, for we would much rather have you here than 
to have you cruising about the Gulf upon our coast.” 

After this Clarence and Peter were led away to the prison, and, 
much to their own joy, they were both put in one cell. Their 
money was taken from them, and they were required to give up 
their priestly robes. 

“ And now we'll take those shoes,” said the jailor, after the 
prisoners had exchanged the rest of their garbs. 

“ But why need you take these ?” asked Clarence. 

“Because such were my orders. They’re priest’s shoes, and 
you mustn’t keep them.” 

“Priest's shoes * No, no, good senor—they are some that we 
have worn for a long while. They are easy to our feet, and you 
will surely allow us to keep them.” 

“ Don’t fear on that account,” persisted the jailor. *“‘ You shall 
have shoes that will be as easy to your feet as these. Come—I 
must have them.” 

The jailor had been ordered to make the prisoners change their 
garbs throughout, and he was determined to have their shoes. As 
a last resort, Clarence asked that he might be allowed to wear 
them until his feet had got rested from the fatigues of his journey. 

“No, no,” said the stubborn man. “ Your feet can’t be very 
sore, for you have ridden a good part of the way. I will keep 
them for you, so that you can have them when you come out.” 

At length Clarence found that it would be of no use to argue 
the matter any longer, and he gave up his shoes. Peter was 
obliged to follow his example. Thus were they deprived of the 
means they had adopted for cutting their way from prison. They 
had feared that other garments would be taken from them, but 
they had hoped they would be allowed to retain their shoes—so 
all their files and saws had been secured between the soles. But 
they were gone now, and all hopes of escape were cut off. 

* * - * * * * * 
they were worse than useless in the daytime. Their fair faces 
could mot be changed by the dark robes, and the first glance, 
even by a child, at those two countenances, could not but reveal 
the female. Xampa assured them that they had nothing to fear 
from his neighbors, and they soon became free from the uneasiness 
which at first troubled them. 

On the third day of their residence with the good native, just 
before noon, they were startled by hearing their names pronounced 
without the hut ; but their fear was soon banished when they saw 
the face of Gonzales Rondo at the door. But he was not alone. 
He was followed by a female—an aged woman, bent and bowed 
with age—whom Irene quickly knew as Calypso the Wanderer. 

“You see I have brought you an old acquaintance,” said the 
good priest, after he had saluted the maidens. 

“ And one whom I am gied to see,” returned Irene, extending 
ber hand to the old woman. 

“ Are ye glad to see me?” asked Calypso, eagerly, as she re- 
turned the maiden’s grasp. 

“Most assuredly I am,” Irene replied, warmly. 

“But why? What makes you giad ?” the old woman pursued, 
gazing admiring!y into the fair girl’s face. 


“Because you have beon kind to me.” 

“ But I never helped you any.” 

“ You have helped me, , when you knew it not,” re- 
turned Irene. “You have spoken cheering words to me; and 
you, more than all others, even during the very few visits you 
have paid me, have opened my thoughts and feelings to those 
nobler aspirations which can lift the soul above the pangs of earth. 
Hence I love thee.” 

“Do you?” 

“ As God knows my soul, I do.” 

This reply was fervent, and a bright tear glistened upon the old 
woman’s lids as she heard it. 

* And now,” said Irene, after these things had passed, “ what 
has passed in the city ?” 

She spoke eagerly and lowly. Rondo pondered a few moments, 
and then commenced to relate the circumstances as they had oc- 
curred. He told her of the dispute that had occurred between her 
father and Jilok Tudel, and of its results. A beam of relief 
passed across her face as she heard of Tudel’s death ; but her 
countenance changed when she learned of Clarence’s apprehen- 
sion and imprisonment. She started up and clasped her hands. 

He came for my sake!” she cried. 

“ He did,” returned Calypso. “Isaw him in Texas, and I 
told him all you wished him to know, and he promised me that 
he would come here and assist you if he could.” 

“ And he has fallen a victim to his own generous work,” uttered 
Irene, sadly. “O, I must see him. Perhaps we can help him— 
perhaps save him from the power that holds him.” 

“No, no,” returned the priest, decidedly. “ You could do no 
good. He is a prisoner of war only, and will not suffer more 
than all prisoners must suffer. It is proper that your sympathies 
should be excited, but you must be governed by your own neces- 
sities now. You cannot return to the city.” 

* But to see Clarence once more. If it were but for a moment.” 

“ He shall know where you are, my child; and he shall know, 
too, how joyfully you would have risked your own liberty to 
see him.” 

* And yet,” murmured Irene, sinking back in her seat, “I 
might see him. He has sacrificed much to see me, and why 
should I now take only self into consideration when he is to be—” 

“ Stop,” interrupted Father Rondo, kindly. “ You look upon 
this question in a wrong light. You are the cause of the noble 
youth’s visit to Vera Cruz. You know why he came, and how 
he must have hoped to find you. Could hs find you the wife of 
another, his hopes would be crushed and his joys all gone. As 
sure as you venture into the city, just so sure will you be appre- 
bended, for your father has had every sentinel instructed to watch 
for you.” 

“ But Tudel is dead,” said Irene, persuasively. 

“I know it; but there is one living more dangerous than he 
was. Do you remember Martin San Benito?” 

“Yes. He gambles with my father.” 

“ You are right. Now mind you—I had this from a brother 
priest who visited St. Marc when he thought himself dying. San 
Benito has received a pledge that he shall have your hand if you 
are found ; and I know your father will keep this pledge. Now 
you can see that your venturing back into the city would be dan- 
gerous to the very happiness of the man you love. When peace 
is concluded between the two nations, Clarence Howard will be 
released, and he shall know where to find you. Now,what say you ?” 

After a few moments of thought Irene replied : 

“You are right, good father. I will do as yousay. But you 
will see Clarence ?” 

“I will—and I will tell him all.” 

“Q—you may think me weak and childish, but I cannot help 
my feelings in this. Why I love Clarence so much, I cannot tell. 
But I do love him—with my whole soul—and I cannot hide it.” 

“There is no need that you should hide it, my child. The love 
is a noble one, and I know its objet is worthy. I not only hope, 
but I believe that the future will bring you together. But now 
listen : you must not remain here—your father may soon recover, 
and then he will institute a most rigorous search for you. I am 
aware of a fact that perhaps was never yet in your knowledge. 
Not only has he much self-interest in having you wed with San 
Benito, but he fears to have you at liberty.” 

“ Fears to have me at liberty !” repeated Irene, with surprise. 

“ Yes,” returned the priest. ‘‘ He fears to have you away from 
his control. I know this, but I cannot tell you the reason why. 
He thinks you are in the city at present, but it will not take him 
long to discover the truth as far as that is concerned, after he gets 
out. Calypso is going to the west, and you can go with her. 
Fear not to place yourself wholly under her care and guidance.” 

“ Of course I shall have no fear of that,” said the maiden. “I 
have been aware that I could not remain here long, and I know 
of no one who can go with me whom I would rather trust.” 

“ Bless you, Irene,” uttered the old woman, fervently. “I can 
guide you clear of all danger, and conduct you to a home where 
you shall be safe. It must be far from here ; but we have plenty 
of time for the journey.” 

It was near night when the good priest started to return to the 
city. He blessed his friends, and having urged them to place 
their highest trust in God, he assured them that they might de- 
pend upon him for all he could do. Then he took up his staff and 
turned his.steps back towards the city. 

On the following morning Irene and Cassandra washed their 
hands and faces in a dark, brownish liquid which Xanpa had pre- 
pared from some roots, and then assumed the garbs of the com- 
mon mestizo peasants. After thic they mounted the horses which 
they had bought of the Indians, and bidding farewell to Xanpa and 


| his family, the trio were upon the great road leading to the capital. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
LIGHT IN THE PRISON HOUSE. 


Stow ty and dreatily dragged the days away to Clarence and 
his boy companion. The dungeon in which they were confined 
was in the stout castle of San Juande Ulloa, It was not damp 
as most of the cells were, but very strong and dark, there being 
barely sufficient light to read by at noonday. It was about a 
month after his confinement that Clarence was informed that a 
priest wished to see him. It was in the afternoon, and the day 
had been very bright and clear. 

“What does he want ?” the prisoner asked. 

“ It is one of our good priests who knows of your heresy, and 
who would save your soul,” replied the jailor. 

Clarence at first thought of refusing to see him, and he was on 
the point of doing so when Peter touched him on the arm. 

“No priest would care enongh for our souls to wish to save 
them. Some one may wish to see you for something better.” 

Clarence took the hint, and bade the jailor to let the priest 
come in. In a few minutes afterwards the keeper returned, and a 
Catholic priest followed him in. The former simply nodded an 
introduction, and then withdrew. 

“ Well, my son,” commenced Father Rondo—it was Gonzales 
—‘how does your confinement agree with you?” 

“ As well as the same would agree with any man who preferred 
his liberty,” answered the youth, rather shortly. ! 

“ But I suppose you find some consolation in your loneliness.” 

“ Yes, senor,” returned Clarence. “I am consoled by the 
belief that the arms of my countrymen will ere long open my 
prison door.” 

“But have you no trast in One higher than the armies of 
earth ?” asked the priest. 

“ Yes—I have.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so.” 

“ Perhaps my faith in God is as strong as your own,” said the 
youth, rather equivocally. 

“TI do not doubt it, my son. I do not doubt it at all,” the priest 
replied, kindly. 

“I had supposed that your people were in the habit of looking 
upon Protestants as no better than infidels,” said Clarence. 

“I know the mass of them do,” resumed the other; “ but I 
have seen just enough of this world to know that God never made 
acreed. He has made laws, and every honest, intelligent man is 
happy just so far as he obeys those laws. We may have different 
methods of inculcating the great lessons of religion, but I am not 
willing to claim infallibility for a system which many honest peo- 
ple may conscientiously differ from.” 

“ You talk with reason, senor—more reason than most strong 
sectarians are willing to use.” 

“ Thank you,” returned the visitor, with a smile. ‘And now,” 
he resumed, “may I not contribute somewhat towards establish- 
ing a stronger hope in your soul ?” 

“T think not,” said Clarence, with a dubious shake of the head. 
“T am pretty firm in my religious faith, and my Bible gives me 
all the hope I can ask for.” 

“ Ay—but your Bible does not speak of everything that can 
influence man. Is there not something unmentioned there that 
occupies your thoughts at times 1” 

“ Senor!” spoke the youth, starting to his feet, “you may 


| speak plainly.” 


“T will. Would you like to hear from Irene St. Mare 1” 

“More than from any other living soul !” answered Clarence, 
quickly and eagerly. 

“ Well—I have a message from her to you. I have had it in 
keeping for a month, and this is the first opportunity I have had 
to see you. I saw her one month ago, and then I told her you 
had been put in prison. She would have come to you then if I 
would have permitted. No consideration of self could deter her; 
but when I made her understand that you would suffer equally 
with her if she fell into her father’s hands again, she consented 
to be governed by my advice. You have seen the old woman, 
Calypso ?” 

“‘ Yes, senor,” the youth replied, anxiously. 

“ Well—the maiden went away with her. I promised that I 
would see you, and tell youall. Donna Irene loves you almost 
too well. At all events, her whole undivided heart is yours ; and 
not until I had promised her that I would see you, would she 
consent to leave the vicinity of this city.” 

“OY” cried Clarence, clasping his hands, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, “God bless and protect her! But have you heard 
from her since t”* 

“ Yes—this very morning. Sho was in the iy of Maco « 
week ago, and was going from there to Valladolid.” 

“ And was she well ?” 

“ Yes—perfectly so.” 

“ God be praised? O, I bless you, good senor, for this. Hence- 
forth my bondage will be light in comparison with the past month. 
Of course I shall know where she is when I alliage 1” 

“Yes. You shall see me. If I do not find you, you must 
seck me. But I maysee you now occasionally. If you will help 
me make the officers of the prison think that I am your confessor — 
I can gain access here often.” 

“I will, ©, I’d confess a thousand sins for one word from 
Irene. Bat you will come as often as you hear from her *” 

“If I can, of course; for I only hear for you. “She sends no 
word for me alone, save the warm friendship she feels for all who 
have been kind to her.” 

Awhile longer they communed upon the subject of Irene snd 
her father, and then the good priest took his leave. 

[ro BR conTrxuED.] 
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graving, a 
picture of Italian man- 
ners. The cart carries 
two men, a woman and 
achild. It is drawn by 
buffaloes, and on one of 


MODERN EGYPTIAN PLOUGHING. 


MODERN SYRIAN CART. 


SKETCHES IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 

Mopvern Ecrrtian Provenine.—Our engraving illustrates 
the manner of ploughing in Egypt, the whole plough being a rude 
implement of w and drawn by zebus, a peculiar breed of 
oxen. Whether the zebu breed of oxen be, as some contend, de- 
rived from a distinct origin from that of the ordinary ox, we will 
not attempt to determine—suffice it to say, that it presents marked 
peculiagities which clearly characterize it. Narrow, high withers, 


f be followed by the dragging out of the share from the earth, or by | are wild, savage and malicious in expression ; the tail is long and | There is no such thing as hurrying the bullocks. They will take 
. irregularity in the depth and direction of the farrow.—The Mop- | slender. In Italy they do good service when oxen or horses | their own time. “ Slow but sure,” seems to be the motto they 
j wey Syrian Cart, shown in the next engraving of our series, | would fail. They thrive in places where the malaria abounds. | have adopted to guide them upon their long and weary journeys. 
i is a very cumbrous concern, with solid wooden wheels, and bear- | In a wild state they range the provinces of the Calabrias, where | No ordinary obstacle impedes their progress, and their arrival at 
" ing eed heavily upon the oxen that draw it. The yoke is of | most of the plains and valleys are F pps —- | the Lai- | a given point at a given time may be relied upon with the utmost 
form: dimensions, and were not the cattle very hardy and | no, the Chratis, the Amato, and numerous vers and | confidence and certainty. 
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surmounted by a large, ‘atty hump, an arched back rising at the 
haunches ond 'y falling to the ms 
tail, slender limbs, a large, pendu- 
lous dewlap falling in folds, lon 
pendant ears, and a peculiarly wi 
expression of the eye, proclaim the 
sebu race—a race varying in size 
from that of our largest cattle to 
that of a young calf. This breed is 
one over India, China and the 
dian islands; it is also found in 
Mad and on the eastern coast 
of Africa, in the interior regions and 


between that country and t, it 

- In t, Abys- 
sinia and Ethiopie. it 
exclusively prevalent; but in Lower 
Egypt, as we learn from Burckhardt, 
the zebu or humped ox is unknown. 
It is the zebu ox which is sculptured 
in the cave temples of Ellora, and 
the seven as, as they are com- 
monly called, at Mahamalaipur on 
the mandel coast. We have 
thas proofs of the extreme antiquity 
of this breed, and of its distinctness 


East. It is 
rather formed for tarning up super- 
ficially a light soil, than for making 
deep furrows in heavy lands. It ap- 
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GLEANERS OF THE PONTINE MARSHES, 


wild buffaloes are brought to the 
town for sale. Fearful accidents oc- 
casionally happen, enraged animals 
breaking from the dense mass in 
spite of all the exertions of the buffa- 
lari, and rushing upon some object 
of their vengeance, whom they strike 
down and trample to death. The 
buffalo as well as the bull is baited 
in the amphitheatres of Italy—Our 
next engraving shows an encamp- 
ment — a 

up of Tartar children playing, 
bullock cart in the 
There is nothing very peculiar in the 
construction of these carts, and they 
are not very unlike to our Boston 
trucks. In the distance a bullock is 
seen harnessed into one of these ve- 
hicles, with a Tartar riding upon his 
back.—Our last engraving shows a 
Buttock Caravan winding its 
way through Moldavia. In these 
wild regions the bullocks are indis- 
pensable. Wearily and slowly, yet 
unfalteringly, they transport agricul- 
tural products heaped up in tall ve- 
hicles of peculiar construction, bet- 
ter understood from our pictorial 


pears that the ploughman, to work it delineation than from a written de- 
effectively, was obliged to guide it with care, bending over | forehead is convex, the muzzle large; the horns are compressed | scription. It is by these caravans that the trade and commerce of 
it, and loading it as far as possible with own weight, otherwise | and lie back, turning up laterally and often attaining a large size, | Moldavia are carried on. One of these long trains, winding its 


the share would only glide over the surface without making a fur- 
row, and the slightest inattention or cessation of his labor would 
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BULLOCK CAKTS OF TUE NOMADIC TARTARS. 


but the direction seldom allows the B eg to 


the ears 
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are large and pendulous; 


dewlap is small; the eyes 


be used for goring ; 


way over a steppe, as represented in our engraving, is a most cu- 
rious spectacle. The rate of progress is very slow but uniform. 


BULLOCK CARAVAN IN MOLDAVIA. 


341° 
used in every part ‘ 
ly in the south, as beasts 
| of burthen. torrents ; they are almost the only occupants of the plains of 
_ their services render them extremely valuable, and have thence Prestum, and the still wilder and more extensive flats of Apulia. ss 
| spread to Egypt, Greece, Italy and Spain. The buffalo differs | The Pontine marshes offer them a various retreat, and in the . 
: | materially in its form and general em | from the ox, m4 pestilential Maremme, both of Rome and Tuscany, scarcely an ri 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CARRIE’S TOMB. 


BY ALVIN HOSMER. 


Like the fairest rose of summer, 
Carrie bloomed and Carrie died ; 
0, how lone the world without her, 
For she was my joy and pride : 
Long I loved her, loved her dearly—~ 

Boon she was my own to be; 


But she’s sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 
’Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


Yonder see it in the valley, 
See its branches waving gay, 

Bee that streamlet dancing by it, 
Singing sweetly all the day : 

Bing thou on, thou ne'er wilt wake her, 
Who 80 often sang with thee; 

No, she’s sleeping, calmly sleeping, 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


What is home, my angel Carrie, 
To a stricken heart like mine? 

What is earth with all its treasures, 
When compared with worth of thine? 


It is nothing, nothing, nothing ! 
All is nothing now to me; 


O, alas, thou'rt sleeping, sleeping 
’Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


Carrie, yes my gentle Carrie, 
Dwells among the angels now: 
One more harp is heard in heaven, 
One more heart is wrecked below. 


But I’m coming, yes I’m coming, 
For where thou art I would be; 
Boon, yer, soon I shall be sleeping 
*Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


> 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Sr. Louts is the centre of the great traffic in furs of the United 
States. The Indians carry them thither, and exchange them for 
various articles, especially for spirits, of which they are very fond, 
tobacco, etc. The fur being really the source of their wealth in 
this primitive commerce, the Indians have organized a particular 
system to secure it to themselves against the pale faces, who might 
also hunt animals, and consequently provide themselves with the 
merchandize directly. This system consists in pitilessly murder- 
ing those who encroach on the privileges with which the red-skins 
consider themselves alone and sovereignly invested. Whatever 
may be the risks to be incurred in these perilous enterprises, a 
large number of bold hunters are still to be met with who venture 
them. 

Such was the case with two friends, Daniel and Davidson, who 
for a week had located themsclves on the banks of the Kansas 
River, one of the numerous streams which empty into the Mis- 
souri, after having watered the whole Indian territory west of the 
State of Missouri. 

One morning they were tranquilly descending the river in a 
pirogue to examine the snares which they had laid the night be- 
fore. The embankments of the river in the spot where they found 
themselves were high, and each side covered with tall grass and 
gigantic trees, might conceal an army of Indians without the pos- 
sibility of the human eye discovering anything behind these for- 
tresses of verdure, trunks and brushwood. Even the practised ear 
of the hunters was necessary to distinguish, among the various 
sounds of the two shores, the voices of men or of animals. 

During more than three quarters of an hour that they had fol- 
lowed the current of the river, they had heard nothing which could 
make them uneasy, and had approached the termination of their 
voyage near enough to conceive the hope of having escaped the 
vigilance of the Indians, when Daniel, suddenly suspending the 
motion of his oars, leaned over the edge of the pirogue, and lis- 
tened attentively. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Davidson. 

“ There,” said Daniel, pointing to one of the most dense thick- 
ets situated on the left shore; “I heard steps, and saw the grass 
agitated.” And immediately plying the oars, he pushed the 

“Come,” said Davidson ; “ you are too new to the business to 
be sure of what you say. I will wager it is some elk who wishes 
to make acquaintance with our guns.” 

As he eaid this, Davidson picked up his gun which lay in the 
bottom of the canoe. 

“ It is tt. Indians, I tell you!” replied Daniel, rowing towards 
the middle of the river. 

At the same instant, frightful yells resounded in the direction 
which Daniel had indicated, and forty Indians sprang from the 
thickets, with bows bent and arrows aimed at our two hunters. 

“ What did I tell you *” exclaimed Daniel, pale and trembling. 
“ What shall we do?” 

“ Approach the shore,”’ replied Davidson. “If we attempt to 
fly they will fire upon us, and in two minutes we shall have as 
many arrows in our bodies as there are pins in the cushion of a 


“ If we land they will massacre us,” returned Daniel, “and be- 
tween these two kinds of death—”’ 

“They exe probably Blacxfeet, returning from St. Louis,” re- 
plied Davidson. “I speak their language; I will make them 
hear reason. It is one chance, and the only one left us.” 


While the two men were exchanging these few words, the In- 
dians beckoned to them to land, and as, notwithstanding the coun- 
sels of Davidson, Daniel persisted in attempting to flee, an arrow 
whistled past his ear and another struck him on the shouldef. 
Daniel uttered a cry and fell. Davidson then seized the oars, and 
directed the boat towards the shore. 

The Indians immediately seized him, and tied him hand and 
foot, notwithstanding the protestations of friendliness which he 
lavished upon them. As for the unfortunate Daniel, whose bleed- 
ing form lay at the bottom of the canoe, they seized him and threw 
him into the river, where he soon found death, after a few ineffec- 
tual efforts to reach the shore. Davidson, a witness of this act of 
barbarity, was left to infer the fate which awaited him. 

Meanwhile it had not escaped him that the Indians, before rid- 
ding themselves of Daniel, in a manner so expeditious, had at- 
tentively examined the state of his wound ; he therefore thought 
that they had adopted this extreme measure with regard to his 
unfortunate companion, in the fear that he would become a burden 
during the long march necessary to regain their village, situated 
further north, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

Two of the Indians placed Davidson on their shoulders, and 
transported him two or three hundred paces further into the inte- 
rior of the woods, where they had encamped around a vast clear- 
ing. The unfortunate prisoner was deposited at the feet of the 
chief, Buffalo Hump, carelessly seated before his wigwam, and 
smoking his pipe with the placidity of an oriental. 

After having listened to the recital of the capture of Davidson, 
Buffalo Hump reflected a moment, then rose and fixed a scrutiniz- 
ing glance on the prisoner, who felt an icy shudder run through 
his whole body. Davidson, familiar with the customs of the red 
skins, conceived some hope from this reception of the chief, who 
certainly might have taken his tomahawk and broken his head 
without any form of law. ‘“ My fate is, perhaps, only postponed,” 
thought the hunter; “but it is time gained forme. In my posi- 
tion, I could wish for nothing better.” 

Then without manifesting the least emotion, and with a very 
firm voice, Davidson again assured Buffalo Hump of his friendly 
intentions. The chief regarded him anew attentively, then re- 
entered his wigwam, whither he was followed by a dozen Indian 
warriors. The rest of the little band crouched on the ground, and 
made a circle around the prisoner. 

At the expiration of about a quarter of an hour, Buffalo Hump 
emerged from his wigwam. The chief had passed this time in 
putting on his costume of parade and ceremony. This costume 
was composed of a tunic made of two deerskins sewed together, 
and the seams were covered with embroidered galoon. Along 
this galoon, and by way of fringe, hung a garniture of black hair 
from the enemies whom Buffalo Hump had killed in his divers 
combats. These trophies are far from being repugnant to the 
Indians ; on the contrary, they attach to them great value. Above 
this tunic he wore a sort of mantle of buffalo skin, on which were 
coarsely embroidered all the actions of his life. His moccasins 
were also of deerskin, and ornamented, like his tunic, with the 
hair of his enemies. On his head he wore a cap of ermine, sur- 
mounted with two buffalo horns, a privilege exclusively reserved 
for the warriors who have merited the surname of bravest of the 
braves. Besides the locks of hair which literally covered his whole 
costume, Buffalo Hump wore around his waist half a dozen scalps ; 
these also were trophies of his enemies. 

In his right hand he carried a lance, ten or twelve feet long, at 
the end of which floated two sacks formed of the skins of animals ; 
these were his medicine-bags, which play an important part in In- 
dian life. All their superstitions are associated with them; for 
the mystery (or medicine) is the point of their existence; it is also 
the key to their religion. Every Indian, therefore, carries his 
medicine-bag with him. It is the skin of any beast, quadruped, 
bird or reptile, ornamented with a thousand grotesque and fantas- 
tic designs. Such is the respect they profess for this piece of skin 
that they have instituted festivals in its honor, and even impose 
upon themselves the most severe mortifications when they think 
they have offended it. 

The assuming of the medicine-bag is an important act in the 
life of the Indian. As soon as they have attained the age of thir- 
teen years, the children quit the paternal wigwam for several days, 
and seclude themselves in some solitary place, where they invoke 
the Great Spirit. They fast during the whole time of this species 
of retreat, which is prolonged until they see in a dream an animal, 
reptile or bird, no matter which. This is destined to bethe guard- 
ian of their days, the spirit which is to give them strength and 
courage in combat, and to conduct them safe and sound, after 
death, to the great hunting-grounds of the other world. At his 
awakening, the child takes his arms, goes on a hunting expedition, 
and does not return till he has secured the desired object. 

The taking of the medicine-bag can be done but once in a life- 
time. So, in war, an Indian defends it with desperate fury, as 
our soldiers defend their flag; for if he leaves it in the hands of 
the enemy, however bravely he may have fought, he has lost his 
reputation, and the withering designation of man without a medi- 
cine-bag pursues him until he has recovered it from the enemy. 

In his right hand, therefore, Buffalo Hump carried his lance 
with two bags, one of which was a trophy conquered from the 
chief of another tribe. In his left hand he held a long pipe, the 
stem of which was at least five feet in length. All around it were 
rolled silks of various colors, and the feathers of birds. The 
bowl of this pipe was of red clay, representing a man crouching, 
whose scalped head received the tobacco. This pipe was the work 
of Buffalo Hump himself. The stone of it had been extracted 

from the Sacred Quarry, a place whither the Indians go on pil- 
grimages, and where, according to the law of the Great Spirit, 
enemies are obliged to treat each other as friends. 


On seeing Buffalo Hump appear in this garb, and accompanied 
by the warriors who had followed him into the wigwam, Davidson 
comprehended that his fate was about to be decided in one of those 
councils where the decisions are generally prompt enough. The 
chief seated himself on a stump at the entrance of the wigwam, 
and lighted his pipe. He inhaled a whiff of tobacco, the smoke 
of which he emitted towards the sky; then a second, which he 
breathed towards his feet, and at last turned his head towards the 
four cardinal points, addressing to each of them an equal puff of 
smoke. 

The first part of this ceremony was a homage rendered to the 
Great Spirit, in the person of the sun, whose rising Buffalo Hump 
had just saluted by sending the smoke towards heaven, and his 
setting by directing it towards the earth. His salutation to the 
four cardinal points had no other object but to manifest his respect 
for the Great Spirit, in whatever direction he caused the wind to 
blow. After this prayer, addressed through the bowl of his pipe, 
the chief caused Davidson to be rolled to his feet, and the council 
of warriors commenced their deliberations. 

The poor hunter comprehended very well that the point to be 
discussed was his extermination; it remained to learn what kind 
of execution would be inflicted upon him. 

Buffalo Hump suffered them all to speak; then advanced to. 
wards Davidson, and loosened the cords by which he was bound. 

“ Thy life is in my power,” said he; “nevertheless, as thou 
didst ubey the orders of the warriors in landing when they com- 
manded, I will allow thee one chance of escape.” 

“ Thanks,” said Davidson ; “ the Great Spirit will reward you.” 

“ According to the custom of the tribe,” continued the chief, 
you will be proposed for the adoption of a family. If there is 
one willing to take you, or if any of our women consents to accept 
you for a husband, you will live; if not—” 

“ So be it,” replied Davidson. 

“ Here,” resumed Buffalo Hump, “is only a small number of 
our tribe; it is at the village that the trial must take place; you 
must accompany us thither.” 

“I will,” replied the hunter, delighted to be let off so easily for 
the present, and full of hope for the future. 

An hour afterwards the wigwams were raised, and the fifty 
Indians who composed the little company were on their march. 
Dogs, horses and women, each had its load. As for the men, 
they carried none, exceptarms. They had fastened to the horses’ 
sides, like litters, the longest poles which supported the tents, let- 
ting their extremities drag upon the ground ; then, across them, 
were placed other poles on which the tent itself was rolled, with a 
quantity of other household articles, provisions, etc., and above 
all these, clung a few children and a dozen women, who formed 4 
part of this expedition. The horses were led by women, whose 
business it is; they relieved each other from time totime. On 
the flanks of this caravan ran a pack of dogs harnessed to these 
litters, dragging them like the horses. 

Davidson had been placed in the middle of the troop, and his 
shoulders so heavily laden that it was impossible for him to take 
flight. In the evening his limbs were again fettered for the night. 

The little company marched thus several days, now crossing the 
plains, now travelling along the banks of the Missouri, which it 
approached immediately when it reached the tomb of The Black- 
bird. Davidson, who had not yet penetrated’ so far into the 
famous far west, passed from admiration to admiration, and, but 
for the prospect of the fate which awaited him on his arrival at the 
village of the Blackfeet, would have enjoyed the journey. He 
could not suppress an exclamation of surprise when he found 
himself at the top of the mound of The Blackbird. All travellers, 
white or red skins, never fail to pause there, the former to enjoy 
the magnificent view in every direction ; the latter to pay their ti- 
bute of respect to the remains of the mortal who reposes there. 

On the summit of this mound, in fact, was interred a famous 
chief of the Omahaws, called 7’he Blackbird, and from whom this 
burial-place derives its name. His tomb, which still exists, has 
been built more than thirty years. This chief, on his return from 
Washington, was attacked in this place by the small pox, and, 
though the village of the Omahaws was sixty miles beyond, was 
buried here at his own request. According to his instructions, 
they placed in his tomb his favorite war-horse, to whose bridle was 
suspended all the scalps of his enemies. He was clad in his rich- 
est clothes, his eagle-plumed cap placed om his head, his bow in his 
hand, and his quiver and shield on his back, not forgetting his 
pipe or his medicine-bag, according to the established usage for 
the dead. This tomb, which may be perceived at a distance of 
fifteen miles, serves as a landmark to travéllers. 

Davidson was almost tempted to thank Baffalo Hamp for pro- 
curing for him this pleasure. But that very evening he was des- 
tined to pay dearly for his presence in the company; and the 
chief must have had, as he afterward thought, very singular inten- 
tions in his behalf, not to have delivered him up to the fury of his 
warriurs. 

The company had travelled about an hour across one of those 
prairies where the grass is taller than a man’s head, even when 
mounted on horseback. The little caravan pursued the crooked 
paths, made, through these vast, shadowy and mysterious deserts, 
by hordes of buffaloes and elks. Suddenly, five or six Indians, 
who were marching forward as scouts, stopped, then facing sbout, 
came on @ run to rejoin the chief, and spoke to him with. vivacity. 
Buffalo Hump descended from his horse,.and placed his ear to 
ewes) then rose, saying : “The sound of oar horses’ hoofs 

has awakened the spirit of fire.” 

The eyes of all the company, at once angry and uneasy, turned 
towards Davidson, and one of the warriors, laying his hand upoo 
his tomahawk, exclaimed in a threatening tone: “ Miserable pale 
face, it is thou who hast aroused the spirit !” 
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The presence of Davidson in the midst of the little band was 
evidently not entirely satisfactory, and the clemency exercised by 
the chief in his behalf had. not been taken wholly in good part. 
The words of the warrior sufficed to awaken the ferocious instincts 
of the Indians, and the energetic interference of Buffalo Hump 
was necessary to rescue him from the fate to which the Indians 
would have subjected him. 

“ Stop !” exclaimed the chief; “ we shall have time to adminis- 
ter punishment, if the fire strikes us; but I hope the spirit of the 
brave will protect us.” 

Then he remounted his horse, and, following his example, the 
caravan put their horses upon the gallop, and crossing thus the 
whole breadth of the prairie, reached the summit of a high mound. 
While the Indians were ascending it, Buffalo Hump had stopped 
alone with Davidson at its foot. He put aside the tall grass of 
the prairie, and again lay down as if to listen for a distant sound. 

“ White man,” said he, to Davidson, “ it is doubtless thou who 
hast awakened the spirit of fire; the wind blows through his nos- 
trils. See that little cloud which is rising above the plain! But 
we shall be sheltered from it. Fortunately for thee, for thou 
wouldst have paid with thy life for the least harm which had hap- 
pened to us. The spirit loves not the men of thy race, and it was 
for having spared the life of one of them that, twelve moons ago, 
the son of Wahchuton and his brave warriors were destroyed in 
this very spot.” 

After having said these words, Buffalo Hump rejoined his troop 
at the top of the mound. At the same time, a sound, like that of 
a cataract, was heard afar off, and approached by degrees. The 
wind continued to increase; the heath-cocks flew above their 
heads, and the affrighted antelope fled swiftly across the plain. 
Soon, in the midst of the profound darkness, Davidson perceived 
as it were waves of fire coming towards him; and above them, an 
immense cloud of black smoke, which extended from one extrem- 
ity of the plain to the other, rolled majestically on, bearing a tor- 
rent of liquid fire. 

For the first time, Davidson could contemplate that terrific and 
imposing spectacle called a burning prairie, described by Cooper. 
These events have various causes. They are either accidental or 
the result of design on the part of the Indians or whites. When 
they are voluntary, on the part of the Indians, they are ordinarily 
at the commencement of spring, with the double object of procur- 
ing fresh pasturage for the horses and of clearing paths more com- 
modious than we have just described. 

The flame, urged by the wind, sweeps these prairies with so 
great rapidity that it sometimes overtakes the Indians fleeing on 
their most vigorous coursers ; not that the flame is really swifter 
than a horse upon the gallop, but because the rider is impeded in 
his course by the height and density of the grass. If he is unfor- 
tunately surprised on the way by the dense column of smoke which 
always rolls in front of the fire, the affrighted horse suddenly 
stops, and is quickly enveloped by the flame itself, which kindles 
around him a thousand furnaces. 

After having witnessed these formidable conflagrations, ask the 
Indian if it is the Great Spirit who, combining all these elements 
of destruction, launches against him this storm of fire. Ask him 
who has hurled the thunderbolt, which has aroused this formidable 
enemy, swifter than his swiftness, more powerful than his strength, 
before which his heart and courage fail. The Indian will reply, 
it is a mystery! This mystery or this particular deity is represent- 
ed in the mind of the Indian by a fantastic giant bearing a formi- 
dable bow which he stretches across the road, and from which he 
throws thousands of sparks which communicate the fire. 

Having escaped this peril, the troop of the Blackfeet again start- 
ed; and after a long and toilsome journey, Davidson entered the 
capital of his enemies. This village was situated in an immense 
plain, on a rock forty or fifty feet in height, backed by a river 
which, by its circuits, made an admirable moat of defence. This 
girdle of water environed the city on three sides, and the fourth 
was protected by a strong palisade. 

The village presented a singular aspect: the huts, grouped very 
near each other, and built of earth and mud walls, were roofed 
with a sort of dome, which, in pleasant days, was the habitual 
spot for family reunions. Above the door of each wigwam were 
exposed the scalps of enemies killed in battle: and beside it, sus- 
pended to long transverse poles, buffalo skins, pieces of cloth or 
stuff. These were sacrifices offered to the Great Spirit. They 
were carefully replaced whenever they became decayed or were 
rent by the wind. The interior of the wigwams announced a cer- 
tain ease and comfort; all the beds were curtained, and beside 
each bed was a porch, on which were arms, pipes and medicine- 
bags, all arranged with much symmetry. The habitations of all 
tribes are not alike ; nevertheless, almost all are of similar archi- 
tecture, 

The kind of cabins Davidson had just seen differed entirely from 
those which he had visited among the tribes with whom he had 
previously had friendly relations. These habitations were in the 
form of tents, made of buffalo skins sewn together, and supported 
by poles twenty-five feet high, with an opening at the extrem- 
ity, through which the smoke escaped and light was admitted. 
The Crows build the finest wigwams. They choose for this pur- 
pose very white skins, which they ornament with silks and feath- 
rs of all colors, and daub with paintings which give a picturesque 
tflect. These wigwams are large enough to contain forty persons ; 
the pillars which support them, to the number of thirty, are cut in 
the Rocky Mountains, of venerable trees. They are twenty-five 
feet high. On one of their exterior faces is always painted the 

Good Spirit, and on the other the Evil Spirit. 
_ On his arrival in the village, Davidson was present at a singular 
Jugglery, the denouement of which had nearly cost him dear, as we 
shall see by-and-by. 


For a long time a great drought had reigned throughout the 
country, and threatened to destroy all the harvest of maize and 
wheat. The doctors assembled in council, and decided that it was 
necessary to invoke the rain. All the young people who aspired 
to the coveted and important title of doctor were commissioned to 
try their influence. It was a fine opportunity to test their capaci- 
ty. Each of the aspirants ascended in his turn to the top of a 
wigwam, and summoned by gesture, voice, prayers and threats, 
whatever method he pleased, the cloud from which the beneficent 
rain was to fall. This he did for twenty-four hours; and if his 
intervention produced no effect, it almost ruined his reputation. 
Another succeeded him, and so on, until at last the rain came. 

The entrance of the chief and Davidson for a moment inter- 
rupted this jugglery, which the Indians practised with conscien- 
tious gravity. The subject now to be brought before them was 
the fate of the prisoner. 

Davidson was a handsome young man, and it was probable he 
would readily be accepted by the first young squaw to whom he 
should be introduced. It may even be said that Davidson had his 
choice of several. He chose a young woman named Rastinava 
(@ girl whose hair has been caressed by the sun). The prisoner 
accepted the novel condition imposed upon him. Only his liberty 
was not promised until the day of the celebration of his marriage, 
which was postponed until the arrival of the rain. Consequently, 
he was fastened to the stake of a wigwam. 

Five minutes afterwards, the ceremony of invocation to the rain 
commenced. The heavens had persisted for a week in remaining 
of the most hopeless bluepywhen at last Wakadahahu (White Buf- 
falo Mane) took possession of the post above the sacred wigwam, 
and, in a discourse full of arrogance, affirmed to the crowd that he 
was the only one capable of vanquishing the charm, and he 
launched in the direction of the west arrows which he said were 
enchanted. 

Wakadahahu seemed to have obtained a complete victory, for 
during the night an abundant rain fell; but unfortunately this 
rain was accompanied by a terrific storm, and the lightning struck 
the young betrothed of Davidson, Rastivana. Wakadahahu was 
at first publicly accused of being the cause of this accident, and 
he was already about to expiate this crime by giving to the father 
of the young girl three magnificent horses, when it seemed to him 
more simple to throw the blame upon Davidson. 

“J,” said he, “succeeded in bringing the rain, therefore, I am 
favored by the Great Spirit ; now, since the Great Spirit has given 
me this mark of his protection, he could not have intended to 
destroy its effects by making me the cause of so great a misfor- 
tune.” 

This logic was satisfactory to his simple auditors, since they 
had been witnesses of his power over the clouds and his myste- 
rious relations with the Great Spirit. 

“ The true culprit,” resumed he, “is the pale-face whom you 
have brought hither. His presence among us has already aroused 
the Fire Spirit in the prairies, and it is his betrothed whom the 
lightning has just struck, as if to prove that he was not made to 
live among us.” 

The peroration of Wakadahahu appeared to be as logical as his 
exordium ; and, while all eyes were turned threateningly towards 
Davidson, Wakadahahu went away, proud of the oratorical suc- 
cess he had just obtained, and happy to have saved his three 
horses. 

A cry of malediction escaped from every mouth. Davidson 
turned pale. He had comprehended that he had no longer mercy 
to expect from any one, not even from the chief, Buffalo Hump, 
who immediately assembled his council to deliberate on the kind 
of death to which the white prisoner should be subjected. Even 
the women, who, at the moment of his choosing a betrothed 
among them, had smiled upon him, now shunned him. The man 
whose choice brought death, was no longer, in their eyes, worthy 
of pity. 

Davidson, extended on the ground, was present at the delibera- 
tion of the council. Some thought it best to murder him on the 
spot by a blow with the tomahawk ; others proposed to place him 
at a certain distance, as a mark on which to exercise their skill. 
This kind of diversion, frequently enough employed by the In- 
dians, was unanimously approved. But the chief, who had 
seemed to be reflecting for a moment, approached Davidson with- 
out pronouncing a word, and cut the bonds which retained him. 

“ Rise,” said he. 

Davidson obeyed. The chief then examined his whole body 
with scrupulous care, felt of his muscles, and when he had termi- 
nated, waved his head in token of satisfaction and smiled. 

“ You must be a good runner,” said he, to Davidson. 

The latter divined the idea of the chief. He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the customs of the Indians to comprehend that he 
was destined to procure for his enemies the pleasure of chasing a 
man. Davidson had natural courage, and besides, the intelligence 
which an emergency usually brings. He did not hesitate a second, 
and to the question of the chief, replied : 

“You are mistaken; I run very badly.” 

“ Yet you are strong,” replied the other; “your chest is broad, 
your limbs supple.” 

“ That is possible,” returned Davidson ; “but this,” added he, 
pointing to a hole made by a ball in his left calf,—“ this has for a 
long time deprived me of all the advantages you have named.” 

“ So be it,” replied the chief; “then we will give you the start. 
If you sacceed in escaping, so much the better for you.” 

And, taking Davidson by the shoulder, he led him about five 
hundred paces from the group of Indians. As soon as he found 
himself free, Davidson began to run with all the ardor which the 
desire of saving one’s life can inspire. By the terrific yell uttered 
by the whole pack, he did not doubt that they were in pursuit. 


Davidson flew rather than ran. He was himself astonished at 
his vigor. He had nearly a league of the plain to traverse before 
arriving at the fork of the Missouri; he hoped to be able to swim 
across it, and thus to place between himself and his enemies an 
obstacle which would necessarily stop a great number of them. 
But was it probable that he could reach it? Such a feat seemed 
beyond human strength. To complete his misfortunes, the prairie 
was covered with prickly pears, which tore his feet and limbs. At 
every instant he thought he heard the twanging of a bow, and felt 
an arrow penetrate his flesh. He dared not turn his head, lest he 
should lose, even by a second, the advance which he had so adroit- 
ly gained upon his enemies, and on which his life depended. 

Meanwhile, the yells of the Indians seeming more and more 
distant, he conceived some hope, and, after much hesitation, ven- 
tured to cast a glance behind him. Most of his pursuers were at 
& considerable distance. A few more practised ranners were in 
advance, and, at a hundred paces nearer him, the chief, more agile 
than the rest, was following him, armed with a long pike, which 
he held ready to launch. 

The unfortunate Davidson felt his courage revive. He redoubled 
his efforts, which were so violent that the blood streamed from his 
nose and mouth. In proportion as he approached the river, he 
heard the chief’s steps nearer. A second glance backward showed 
him this indefatigable enemy at fifty paces from him. Davidson 
stopped short, and hastily turned, resolved to defend his life dearly 
against this single adversary. 

The Indian, astonished at this unexpected movement, stopped 
suddenly to throw his weapon ; but his limbs became embarrassed 
in some bushes, and he fell. Davidson summoned new strength 
and energy ; precipitated himself like a lion upon his enemy before 
he had time to rise, and, picking up the pike, nailed the savage to 
the ground, and resumed his race. 

On arriving beside their expiring chief, the Indians stopped a 
few moments to utter around the corpse yells of vengeance. 
Davidson, as will be imagined, profited by this time; he gained 
the forest which bordered the river, crossed it and threw himself 
into the water. He reached a little island, at the extremity of 
which the trunks of trees brought down by the current were lodged 
in great numbers, in such a manner as to form a sort of raft be- 
neath interlacing branches ; the grass and brush which had gath- 
ered around it formed a refuge impenetrable to the human eye, 
and in which the unfortunate Davidson succeeded in concealing 
himself. 

Hardly had he recovered breath when he heard the Indians on 
the shore uttering cries of rage. Through the interstices of the 
branches which sheltered him, he saw some leap into the water, 
and direct themselves towards the island. But after a few minutes 
of vain research, they relinquished it, and encamped on the shore, 
where they passed the rest of the day in lamentations around the 
body of their chief, which had been borne hither. 

What a day of anguish for the unhappy Davidson! I leave 
you to divine it. But his safety was certain, and this made him 
forget his fatigues and bodily wounds. 

When night had come, and after the Indians had extinguished 
their fires in order to sleep, he emerged from his hiding-place, 
gained the middle of the river, and descended to a considerable 
distance, until he thought himself sufficiently secure to dare to 
land. Davidson marched all night with precipitate steps, in order 
to leave far behind a place which had so nearly been fatal to him. 
‘Fhe next morning, exhausted with fatigue, cold and hunger, he 
arrived at an encampment of hunters, where he received the atten- 
tions his condition required. 

From that day, Davidson renounced the hunting for furs. He 
was encountered in the streets ef St. Louis by the Blackfeet, who 
recognized him, but who dared not revenge on him the death of 
their chief. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Could the veil which now separates us from futurity be drawn 
aside, and those + sap of everlasting happiness and sorrow, 
which strike so faintly on the imagination, be presented fully to 
our eyes, it would occasion, I doubt not, a sudden and strange re- 
volution in our estimate of things. Many are the distresses, for 
which we now weep in suffering or sympathy, that would awaken 
us to songs of thanksgiving ; many the dispensations, which now 
seem dreary and inexplicable, that would fill our adoring hearts 
with thanksgiving and joy.—John Bowdler. 
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U. 8. EXPEDITION TO THE FEJEE ISLANDS 
We present to our readers, on this and the following page, a 
series of four views, beautifully drawn by Mr. Hill, from sketches 
made on the spot expressly for us by an officer of the United 
States’ navy. These are all striking scenes, and are, Ist, Town 
of Levuka, Ovalau; 2d, The Burning of Namula; 3d, The Burn- 
ing of Navua; 4th, The Harbor of Apia, Island of Upola. These 
localities are themselves interesting Bem their natural grandeur 
and picturesqueness, but derive a peculiar interest from their con- 
nection with the e: ition, a spirited account of which, from the 
narrative of one of the officers of the navy engaged in this impor- 
tant affair, we give to our readers. In July, 1855, the John 
Adams sloop-of-war, Commander Boutwell, sailed for the Fejee 
Islands, with orders to investigate the ou offered by these 
islanders to American citizens, and settle all disputed claims. She 
Samoan Islands for wood and water, 
roceeding thence to the Fejees, anchored first in Rewa Roads. 
The house of the U. S. commercial agent, Mr. J. B. Williams, at 
Rewa, had been burned by the inhabitants of that place. The 
settling of this matter and several other affairs detained the ship a 
couple of weeks, after which she sailed for Levuka, on the island 
of Ovalau, where the white men who live in the group had con- 
awe for mutual protection. The whites, about sixty in num- 
, live in two ly fortified towns, subject to or rather in 
alliance with Levuka, chief of Ovalau, who not long since revolt- 
ed against the king of Bau, and seems able t~ maintain his inde- 
ence. The Adams remained at Ovalau about a month, to 
Strip and refit, during which time, Captain Boutwell investigated 
ities which were brought to his notice. to 
, the princi in the Fejee Islands, for Thakombau, 
chief of Bau, assumed and for a lo 
time supported the title of Tui Viti, or king of Fejee. This chi 
was absent, making war, in conjunction with his ally, Geo: 
king of Traga, upon a revolted district in the northern part of 
group, and a messenger was sent to recall him home. When his 
return was ascertained, the captain sent an armed party to Bau, 
which succeoded in inducing him to visit the ship. i 


them, and they bound themselves to protect white men as far as 
their power extended. From Ovalau, the Adams sailed for Suva, 
a fodes of Viti Levu, to leeward of Rewa (Raywa) Roads. The 
chief of Suva, who is a Christian and a of Bau, came on 
board the ship as soon as he was sent for, and though he had been 
guilty of no crime, he seemed much frightened at the mere pres- 
ence of a man-of-war. He was kindly treated, and the idea that 
the Turanga Manawar, or captain, was his friend, induced man 
of the neighboring chiefs to seck his protection and alliance, an 
profess Christianity. From Suva, boat expeditions were sent to 
chastise the cannibal chiefs who had refused to come on board the 
ship, or make any atonement for the murders and robberies they 
had been guilty of. Ti Sulear, the chiefof Namula and Lassa- 
lassa, in conjunction with his uncle, Koranduadua, chief of Navua, 
robbed and clubbed nearly to death two citizens of the United 
States—McComber and America Shattuck, who had been left 
upon a small isjand, in charge of a stone house, to trade for beche 
de mer. After clubbing these men and a half-cast boy who was 
with them, he carried them to Namula, where they were shown 
the ovens ready heated to prepare them for a cannibal feast. But 
avarice got the better of the cannibal appetite of the savages, and 
the maimed captives were ransomed. Ti Sulear lately made a 
meal of an unfortunate Englishman, who had trusted himself in 
his power; and among other things related of him, he is said to 
have sold a woman to a white man for a wife, and when she was 
returned as not suiting the purchaser, he coolly remarked, ‘‘ She’s 
good to eat, anyhow!” and ordered her to be baked forthwith. 
cannibal chiefs of Fejee regard the kaisi or poor women of 
their tribes pretty much as a farmer does the inmates of a well- 
filled sty. On arrival of the John Adams at Suva, a canoe 
came alongside from Ti Sulear to know what she wanted. The 
captain sent to invite him to come on board; but he, conscious of 
his guilt, as soon as he found she was a man-of-war, retired to his 
stronghold Namula, which is an inland town, and from its posi 
tion almost unapproachable. Captain Boutwell determined 
fore to punish him, and by striking a severe blow, convince these 
savages that the retributive arm of justice could reach them even 
in their mountain fastnesses. evening of the 28th of Octo- 
ber, Lieutenant Shattuck, assisted by Purser Myers, Passed-mid- 


shipman Eggleston and Mr. Chatard, left the ship, in command o 
the second and third cutters, containing thirty-six well armed sail- 
ors and marines, with orders to seize the chief, or failing to secure 
his person, burn his town. About dusk, the expedition arrived at 
the mouth of the river Naikorokoro, a narrow stream about four 
miles distant from the ship. The boats ascended this a mile and 
a half, being compelled in many places, by the mangrove trees 
which grew into and around the channel, to - { in oars — 
along. The was then landed and formed, and ad to 
the town, guided by a native sent by the chief of Suva, who, as 
soon as he had shown the way, begged permission to go back to 
the boats to be out of harm’s way, which he was permitted to do, 
thus obviating ~ | danger of his giving the alarm. After march- 
ing a mile through a thicket by a narrow, muddy path, and ford- 
ing the river twice, the perty came to the foot of a steep hill, 
which they quickly ascended, scrambling and crawling, and rush- 
ing upon the town, effected a complete surprise. The chief es- 
caped, and the commanding officer, having sent a = to order 
him to surrender himself within half an hour, occupied the town, 
which contained upwards of sixty houses, and waited the pre- 
scribed time. The chief not coming in, Lieutenant Shattuck 
ordered the houses to be fired, having held the town an hour, and 
returned to his boats without the loss of a man. The expedition 
returned to the ship about midnight, boving, on the way back, left 


am for the lassa people that if Ti Sulear did not re- 
pair on and (soro soro) beg on for his offences, their 
town would be burned also. At same time the expedition 


was sent against Namula, the launch containing a twelve- 

howitzer and twenty men, under the command of Acting-Master 
Badger, assisted by Passed-Midshipman Baker, and Gunner W. 
8. Hatch, was sent to Vutia, near Rewa, to demand two men who 
had threatened the life of the American consul, and attempted to 
kill a man in his employment. The next “Ton nine o’clock, 
A. M., the launch was anchored in the river before Vutia, and the 
men demanded ; they were not delivered ‘up, and the natives 
showed they were ready to op any attempt to land. A few 
rounds of grape and shrapnell soon drove them out of the town, 
and Passed-Midshipman Baker was ordered to land with a 

and burn the town, which he did, the natives all the time fring 
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from the thickets on the boats and burning . Mr. Badger 
then landed his party and the field piece, and ened to attack 
and burn an adjoining and allied town. But the Fejee men, who 
had never seen wheels, though several hundreds in number, were 
80 terrified at a cannon “ putting on legs and coming ashore after 
them,” that they sent forward a man with a palm branch to demand 
& truce, and immediately came to terms, promising future good 
conduct and reparation for t offences. The morning after 
Namula was burned, a subordinate chief came on board to beg 
pardon from Ti Sulear; but no notice was taken by the captain, 
and Ti Sulear was informed in that if he did not come on 
board in person, Lassalassa would be destroyed. He failing to do 
80, at nine o’clock, A. M., October 30, the 7 sent a party of 
forty men in two boats, commanded by Lieutenant Lambert, 
Passed-Midshipman leston and Sailmaker Mahoney, to attack 
and burn Lassalassa. It was situated on a hill, and the only path 
to it from the seaside was defended by a stone wail surmounted b 
areed fence. The inhabitants had sent away the women 
children, and were armed and ready, with the entrance to the 
town barricaded. The party ascended the hill, and after firing a 
volley, charged the cade with a shout. The natives fled, and 
the town was seized and burned, with the loss of only one man 
severely wounded. In the meantime, a reinforcement was sent 
under the command of Acting-Master Badger, on information 
from Suva that 300 men from Lamalama and other towns was 
marching to the assistance of Lassalassa. The reinforcement 
arrived, and formed to the right of the landing to head this party 
off ; but the Fejeeans not showing themselves, all hands returned 
on board without further loss. At daybreak, on the morning of 
the 30th, the same day Lassalassa was destroyed, the launch and 
first cutter, containing the boat howitzer and sixty sailors and 
marines, left the ship, under the command of Lieutenant Sartori, 
assisted by Purser re Passed-Midshipman Baker, Mr. Cha- 
tard, Boatswain Leeck and Gunner Hatch, to seize Koranduadua, 
the uncle of the chief of Namula, who had been a party to the 
Pong | and robbery of McComber and Shattuck. His princi 
town, Navua, was situated about four miles up the river Indinibi, 
the mouth of which was about fifteen miles from the ship. The 
boats ascended the river, passing four towns on the way, and 


BURNING OF NAVUA. 


arrived at Navua about twelve o’clock. The party was landed, 
formed and took possession of the town. A messenger was sent 
for the chief, who happened to be in the fields outside the town. 
He did not appear, and the natives endeavored to gain time by 
saying he was coming, and making other excuses. Ga mean- 
time ey beat the “ali,” or war dram, to call their neighbors to 
their assistance, and finally commenced firing on the party. The 
officer in command ordered the town to be burned, firing the 
chief’s house, which contained one hundred stand of fire-arms, 
powder, lead, cutlasses, etc., first. When the town was on fire, 
the party re-embarked and pushed off. When the leading boat 
arrived opposite the mouth of the small stream below the town, a 
heavy fire was opened on it from the thicket, which was returned, 
until the launch came up and drove the natives back with grape 
shot. The party then kept down the river, under a fire from both 
banks, until they came to the second town. This would not have 
been burned, but a fire was opened on the boats from it, and 
Passed-Midshipman Baker was ordered to land with a party and 
burn it, which he did, driving the natives back into the thicket. 
The other towns were deserted, and as the boats were not fired at 
from them, they were spared. One man was killed and two 
wounded in the first cutter by the fire from the banks, and a num- 
ber of balls passed through the sides and sails of the boats. Many 
of the Fejeeans must have been killed, as a brisk fire was kept up 
on them whenever they showed themselves. The party did not 
get back to the ship until two o’clock, P. M., the next day. The 
effect of these affairs was immediately felt in all directions, seve- 
ral towns where white men had been robbed making restitution 
immediately, and sending to tell the “chief of the man-of-war” 
that they would never injure Americans again. From Suva, the 
ship sailed for Kautavu. The chief of Natheba on that island had 
robbed an American, and sent the captain a m “to come 
and fight him, as he wanted some muskets.” But the fame of the 
gun “that put on legs” had preceded the ship, and as soon as 
she arrived, the chief paid up and “ pardon,” offering to 
“otu,” or profess Christianity. Nothing further remaining to be 
done, the John Adams sailed for Valparaiso from Natheba Bay, 
which is the finest in Fejee, and had never been visited by a ship 
before the John Adams. 


HARBOR OF APIA, ISLAND OF UPULA. 


SMUGGLED BOOTS AND LACE. 

In the days when high-heeled French boots were the pride of 
fashion, there was a shoemaker in London who made a fortune by 
the sale of the best Paris boots at a price which all his fellow- 
tradesmen declared ruinous. He undersold the trade, and ob- 
tained troops of customers. ‘These boots must be stolen,” said 
his rivals, but there was no evidence that they were: certainly t 
were not smuggled boots—for any one could satisfy himself that 
the full duty was paid upon them at the custom-house. The shoe- 
maker retired from business with a fortune. Afterwards his secret 
was accidentally discovered :—although he had paid duty for the 
boots, he had not paid for a that was in them. There 
was a heavy duty payable on foreign watches; and every boot 
consigned to him from Paris had contained in its high heel a cav- 
ity exactly large enough to hold a watch. The great profit ob- 
tained by the trade in smuggled watches made it possible for this 
tradesman, when he had filled up their heels, to sell his boots un- 
der prime cost. This was worth while again, because, of course, 
by the extension of his boot trade, he increased his power of im- 
porting watches duty free—Some years later, an — lad 
and a lap-dog travelled a good deal between Dover and onl. 
It came to be generally considered at the custom-house that her 
travels were for the oe purpose of smuggling Brussels lace, then 
subject to exceedingly high duty ; but neither the examiners of her 
luggage, nor the female searchers at the custom-house, who had 
charge of her person, could, by the narrowest scrutiny, find matter 
for a single accusation. At last she accepted a bribe from a custom- 
house officer to make him master of her secret. Calling to her 
side the lap-dog, who was to all strangers a very snappish little 
cur, she asked the officer to fetch a knife and rip the little creature 
open. Like a few of the dogs (which have sometimes even proved 
to be rats) sold in the streets of London, it gloried outwardly in a 
false skin ; and between the false skin and the true skin was space 
enough to provide a thin cur with the comfortable fatness proper 
to a lady’s pet, by means of a warm padding of the finest lace. In 
the reign of Louis X VIIL., fierce dogs were trained to carry valu- 
able articles under false skins across the frontier. They were 
to know and avoid the uniform of a custom-house officer, and were 
never to be taken alive.— Home Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
A DREAM. 


BY MES. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


"Twas evening's rosy hour! 
And through my lattice swept a cooling breeze, 
That wafted fragrance from the flowers and trees, 
And from the woodland bower ; - 
June's blushing roses opened with the day, 
Warm sunbeams kissed the dew-gems all away. 


It was my hour of prayer! 
It hushed each thought of care within my breast, 
As the fond mother lulls her babe to rest, 
And earth seemed bright and fair. 
In such an hour the loneliest heart may feel 
A joy ecstatic through the bosom steal. 


“ Father, thy will be done!” 
It trembled on my lip in accents low, 
Sweet peace the worldling’s heart can never know, 
Until his heart be wrung, 
Thrilied every nerve: my weary eyeballs closed, 
And soon I slumbered in calm, sweet repose. 


I stood beside a stream 
Whose crystal waves danced ‘neath the sun’s warm light, 
And nature's peerless charms seemed fair and bright — 
It was a sweet, sad dream. 
Around its banks young children were at play, 
Whilst in their midst a beauteous sleeper lay. 


I asked them why he slept! 
They whispered softly in my listening ear, 
“This is the ‘ fount of life’ that ripples here,” 
Its waters o'er him crept: 
He fell asleep to wake on earth no more, 
A bright-winged seraph bore him from earth’s shore. 


But soon the scene was changed! 
Young children round the stream no longer played, 
Tall youths and maidens at a distance strayed, 
And further from it ranged ; 
Some with a careless tread sought pleasure’s hall, 
But care was stamped upon the brow of all. 


I turned my eyes above, 
And, lightly floating through the white clouds there, 
My eyes beheld a seraph bright and fair, 
A thing of light and love! 
One pitying glance on that bright face I read, 
Ere back to heaven on angel wings it sped! 


A prayer was in my heart! 
My eyes unclosed and I grew sad again, 
The vacant crib caused one wild throb of pain, 
One trembling tear to start; 
And then I cried, although my heart seemed riven, 
“ Father, I thank thee—mine are safe in heaven!” 


+ > 
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MIRZA THE HAKEM. 


~ 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


Not many years ago there appeared at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, a Turk of a singularly grave aspect, who 
rarely raised his eyes from the ground without exclaiming, “ Al- 
lah Kerim !” which in plain English means, God is great. He had 
a heavy black beard, that fell gracefully some inches below the 
chin where it grew. His eyes were full and lustrous, and black, 
too, as the wing of a raven. When he deigned to speak, there 
‘was a solemnity of manner, and dignity of expression, that made 
people feel uncomfortably in his presence. In person he was 
large, but the loose habiliments of the country immensely in- 
creased his already apparent magnitude. Without multiplying 
words, he was a fine, noblelooking specimen of a discreet, well 
fed, well-to-do follower of the Prophet. 

In Turkey, as in Christian regions of the world, there are mul- 
titudes who have more regard for the condition of their bodies, 
than fears in relation to their souls, although they are coutinually 
harping upon the batter, by way of showing an utter contempt for 
the former. 

Mirza was a doctor. Translated from the English language 
into Arabic or Turkish, doctor becomes hakem. Throughout the 
East physicians are held in high estimation. Everybody is in 
favor of taking medicine, and particularly so while in good health, 
because they are better able to bear up under its effects than when 

by diseese. Thus a system of national thinking has 
grown up, which a hundred treatises on the absurdity of the cus- 
tom could not change in the least. Their confidence in the utility 
of a drug is increased or diminished according to its offensiveness, 
taste and smell. If terrible to swallow, then it must, of course, be 
excellent. An emetic that vomits them to the verge of the grave, 
at once has a reputation. It carries with it an irresistible evidence 
of potency. Negative qualities have no admirers among Mussul- 
men. Whatever is to be done in medicine, must be like the wars 
of their ancestors, who showed no quarters. 

Another phase in the character of the Turks, who are such capi- 
tal patients for swallowing doses without wry faces, is no less ex- 
traordinary. They never pay a para to the hakem, if it is possible 
to avoid it, which they usually do, however ingeniously the man of 
pulse and powders my lay his plans for securing a fee. 

After diligent inquiry, no one could ascertain from whence 
Mirza the Hakem came. The first that was known of him in a 
way to excite an interest, he was seen sitting cross-legged on a 
Persian rug on the steps of the mosque. At the first call of the 
muezzin for prayers, Mirza was promptly at the water ‘snk. There 
be rinsed his mouth, rubbed « monstrous row of white teeth with 


the forefinger of the right hand, according to the most orthodox 
direction of the mollahs, and’ then went through the prescribed 
genufiexions, bowing towards Mecca, with a precision that com- 
manded the admiration of lookers on, who not unfrequently whis- 
pered to each other, “ He must be a hadji from the holy tomb.” 
When these early morning exercises were through, Mirza seated 
himself on the mat, filled the bowl of a magnificent narghila, and 
commenced smoking, as a man of consequence invariably smokes 
in Turkey. 

As the veiled female slaves passed by in advance of their beau- 
tiful Circassian mistresses, enveloped in cashmere shawis and face 
protectors against the impudent gaze of the vulgar curious, or the 
evil eye of infidel Giouars, Mirza would bow his head, and exclaim, 
“O, that you were willing to be healed!” By his side there was 
a display of porcelain pots, labelled in gold. One was marked, 
“A Cure for the Heart-Ache ;” another, “ A Salve for making the 
Eyes see through the Harem Walls ;” “Physic for making aged 
Men young ;” “Powders that penetrate Secrets ;” “ Rouge for 
renovating decuyed Beauties ;” “ Madjoums for making quarrel- 
some Women love their Husbands ;” and “ Pills that make the 
Miserable Happy.” These are but a few of the essential remedies 
the pious Hakem Mirza displayed thus openly to the public. 

By-and-by the ladies were prompted by a desire peculiar to the 
sex, to stop in their promenades and ask a few questions. Scarce- 
ly one failed to discover a panacea for her own case, which was a 
profound secret in her own breast. Even the sly slaves perceived 
in the elegant pots something that had a direct bearing on their 
own individual condition. Nor was the influence of the holy ha- 
kem circumscribed to idle women and slaves. Their proprietors, 
through both sources, heard of the wonderful medicines exhibited 
at Scutari. 

Wherever human beings have been found, women have estab- 
lished an unfailing reputation for being expert newsmongers. 
What is 2 daily paper to the activity of these messengers of mercy 
—if they are mercifully inclined? ‘ Who,” asks Sidi the poet, 
“who can number the motions of a woman’s tongue ?” 

Presses under any circumstances are of no account in Turkey 
with those who cannot read. Many learned mufti, unlike attor- 
neys in America, cannot pick out a sentence, but they have a nice 
appreciation of articulate language. Of this subject, illustrative 
of the actual state of the masses, other writers have the field before 
them. It would embarrass the narrative, if the attempt were made 
to particularize all the ignorance, prejudice, fanaticism, and other 
peculiarities, characteristic of modern Turks. 

Suffice it—Hakem Mirza’s wonderful pots were the town talk, 
without obliging him to open his lips beyond that almost perpetual 
ejaculation, Allah Kerim, when the right kind of impressible speci- 
mens of humanity were within hearing. 

Kafayli, the favorite wife of Stamboul Effendi, the prefect of 
police, was permitted to take frequent airings on account of the 
debilitated state of her body. Without positive Cisease, she had 
been slowly but perceptibly wasting away, till her once transcen- 
dently beautiful features had become thin and pale; while eyes 
that formerly sparkled with the brilliancy of the jewels in her rich 
bracelets, seemed to have been drawn back in their sockets. Daily 
was the gem of the effendi’s harem waning in health, with the moral 
certainty of soon becoming a tenant of the graveyard at the base 
of the Bergalo Hill, if no remedy could be procured to meet the 
threatening emergency. 

Independently of the laceration of the effendi’s warm affections, 
the death of Kafayli would prove a severe pecuniary loss. He 
had purchased her from Ben Abraham, a Circassian slave mer- 
chant, as will be seen in the sequel, of renowned skill in the selec- 
tion of beautiful girls for the Constantinople market. Most of the 
great officers of state, and even the Sultan himself, were indebted 
to the exquisite taste of Ben Abraham for many of the choicest 
specimens of female loveliness in the centre of Mahommedan power. 

Had there been a suspicion that Kafayli’s disease would have 
produced in the end the sad effects now visible, Stamboul Effendi, 
who was a prudent, economical manager, might have passed her 
off, through some slave dealer of his acquaintance, for a fresh ar- 
rival from the mountains of Circassia, suffering temporarily by the 
short voyage down the Euxine to the gates of felicity—Stamboul. 
When his misfortune was known among gentlemen, they com- 
miserated him. It was a prospective loss of an ass load of pias- 
ters. No remedy in any point of view seemed to present, either 
for her restoration, or his salvation in the matter of her original 
cost. 

Now the real cause of the misfortune thus threatening the purse 
of the effendi, in the ill-health of the poor prisoner Kafayli, the 
Pearl of Paradise, had never been suspected. Neither the fresh- 
ness of the morning, the balmy fragrance of the flowers, the sweet 
singing of uncaged birds in the boughs, nor the witching dances of 
the Bayaderes, either cheered her subdued spirit, or removed the 
canker that was gnawing at her vitals. 

No one of the many sickly looking, feeble, disconsolate ladies 
in yellow slippers, who heard Mirza say Allah Kerim, scrutinized 
the hakem’s little wonder pots with stronger yearnings of heart 
than Kafayli. By repetitions of visits, a constitutional timidity 
gave way to courage enough to ask a few questions of the great 
doctor, touching the cost of the costly remedies; this was always 
through her attendants. Had she been in health, her husband 
would as soon have trusted a jamb in the lion’s jaws, as the Pearl 
of Paradise without a eunuch to watch her very breathings. 

Mirza was no idle observer. He saw the gazelle nibble at the 
foliage of the shrub placed in the path, and in ecstacy he said 
louder than ever, Allah Kerim! Allah Kerin! On one occasion, 
Kafayli inquired about the properties of the medicine marked, “ A 
Cure for the Heart-Ache,” “ Aha,” muttered the hakem to him- 
self, “ who that hath a heart hath escaped the malady ?” 


Turks of high and low estate, but especially the former class, 
in the meanwhile, had become extensive patrons. Pot after pot 
had been drained to the bottom to meet the urgent demands of 
those broken down old hadjis, who were determined to see for 
themselves what transpired in the harem during their own sup. 
posed absence. The fact is, jealousy is not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the habitable globe ; it is rife in civilized Europe 
and America. The burning sands of Africa and the Arctic snows 
produce alike the same food for the green-eyed monster. 

Hakem Mirza could scarcely keep a supply of the pills for mak- 
ing the miserable happy. Several who had exhausted their entire 
money means, felt no sensible relief, and besought him, therefore, 
in mercy for their suffering condition, to bestow a few more gra- 
tuitously, with a full conviction they merely needed anvther dose 
to complete the cure. He invariably assured customers there was 
something to be done by themselves in connection with the 
boluses, which he suspected must have been neglected, as a perfect 
compliance with the requisitions certainly would bring about the 
desired results. 

Notwithstanding the firmness of the Mahommedan faith in the 
decrees of heaven, that whatever has been ordained to occur must 
and will take place, without the possibility of averting a calamity, 
or changing, in the remotest degree, the fiat of Allah, it was quite 
amazing to count the numbers of white-bearded, stooping old sin- 
ners, supported on a staff, who purchased the physic for making 
the aged young again, despite the unalterable laws of Allah. 

Nor is there much that is surprising in that, when the philoso- 
pher surveys the actions of men of a purer faith, under the divine 
guidance of a perfect revelation. As in Turkey, the teeth decay; 
the vision is indistinct; the muscles are unsteady in their action; 
the functions of digestion and respiration are impaired by the 
friction of the organic machinery for threescore and ten years ; yet 
a kind of thoughtless, instinctive love of life, when the flame of 
vitality flickers at the movement of a zephyr, prompts us to take 
in and rub on the thousand and one things which imagination 
invests with recuperative powers. 

Less call was heard for madjoums—the medicine for making 
quarrelsome women love their husbands—than could have been 
anticipated. The fact is,no discovery has thus far met this deside- 
ratum. No woman quarrels with the husband of her choice, un- 
less she is a lunatic. At Stamboul they give themselves no anxi- 
ety on that score. It is cheaper to buy a new wife than to under- 
take the reclamation of a fretful, peevish old one. 

Business was increasing, and even the patients began to perceive 
Hakem Mirza was accumulating the money very rapidly. Still, no 
reports were circulating of cures, although the talk about the num- 
ber of applicants was the great absorbing topic of conversation. 

On one marked occasion, Kafayli made an actual purchase of 
a pot of “Cure for the Heart-Ache.” As she timidly drew it un- 
der the fold of her ample cashmere, on taking it from the hand of 
the attendant negress, Mirza rolled up his full black eyes to the 
zenith, stroked his beard, and in a subdued tone, repeated that 
everlasting declaration of the true believers, Allah Kerim. 

Some days passed by before the weather allowed the fair invalid 
to resume her accustomed walk, which appeared to be the only 
pleasure within the reach of her social tether. So common was 
her appearance, that the sight had lost its novelty even to Giouars, 
and even the inflammable Turk smoked on without interruption, 
as he tottered by. When she arrived at the first step of the 
mosque, which had now become the centre of a rising trade, it was 
with extreme difficulty she could support herself. Weak from tho 
encroachments of apparent disease, and panting from exhaustion 
produced by the exertion of attempting to gain that point before 
resting, came near terminating life. Mirza saw the danger, and 
springing to his feet, with much more energy than a Turk is accus- 
tomed to move, even at the sight of an enemy, he profanely caught 
the almost falling Pearl of Paradise in his brawny arms. Spread- 
ing out one of those shaggy overcoats worn throughout the Levant 
both by natives and travellers, she was gently seated upon it. In 
doing it, the yashmak fell to one side, just far enough te give him 
an imperfect glimpse of her face. It perfectly electrified the 
hakem, who drew a long inspiration, and, as on a thousand former 
times, said aloud, Allah Kerim ! 

All this while no one but the hakem himself knew who he really 
was, or from whence he came. His story is quickly related, by 
omitting manifold exciting incidents, which a bold spirit would 
probably encounter in a series of extensive travels in pursuit of & 
treasure, on the possession of which the entire volume of his 
earthly happiness was staked. 

Hakem Mirza was a fictitious name. He was neither a hakem, 
nora Turk. His true name was Gitastro Vieikos, and his place 
of nativity in the rocky cleft village of Sprahlitz, in one of the in- 
terior mountain districts of Circassia, where he was the acknow- 
ledged heir to the chieftainship of the region. A noble, daring, 
liberty-loving father early inspired the young Gitastro with eternal 
hatred of the Turks, and next to them, the most odious of men 
were the Russians. A neighboring village was under the political 
superintendency of a friend of his father’s, which gave occasion 
for continual official intercourse of the two families. They pos 
sessed the highest social advantages, and presented, in their wild 
habitations, picturesque independence and happy contentment. 

During one of those silent invasions common in Circassia and 
Georgia, when the disciplined soldiers of the czar carry terror and 
destruction in their marauding excursions, by a series of unac- 
countable mishaps, Kafayli, the only child and darling of the vil- 
lage chief, was missing. When the enemy had been driven into 
the ravines below, and fragments of massive rocks were sent 
rolling down upon them on a revengeful mission of destruction, 
the bugles sounded an alarm. The Pearl of Paradiso was missing, 
and never found by those who were seagehing. 
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Gitastro loved her with a fervency which language cannot ex- 
sont She, too, returned his warmth of affection, as an honest- 
hearted, unsophisticated child of nature should. She had taken 
no lessons in coquetry, nor was it the custom of her countrymen 
to deny the feelings of the heart. Whatever was right, could not 
be wrong ; and hence, with a confiding expression of attachment, 
was as distinctly portrayed by the innocent, beautiful Kafayli, as 
by the manly, guileless Gitastro. They were betrothed. 

A catastrophe thus afflicting did not subside like a nine days’ 
wonder. Bat efforts proved abortive. The Pearl of Paradise 
could not be traced, nor was it ever known in what manner she 
had been stolen, till she herself returned to explain the mystery. 
All were finally convinced that the assault on her father’s domain 
was solely on her account. 

Every preliminary circumstance being accomplished prepara- 
tory to a pilgrimage over the world in search of his lost Kafayli 
being concluded, Gitastro bid a farewell to home and its former 
endearments. How extensively he travelled, and the number of 
kingdoms he visited, intent upon ascertaining, if within the limits 
of human possibility, the whereabouts of his only pearl, should 
she be living, may be known by a careful study of the original 
chronicle. 

Finally, after tedious, and of course unsuccessful wanderings, 
under the assumed name of Mirza, and a hakem by profession, he 
arrived at the door of a mosque in Scutari, where the scene of this 
history commences. 

It was rather with a view to raising the means for further re- 
search, that Gitastro availed himself of the national weakness in 
favor of medicine taking, that he assumed a favorite character. A 
mock show of piety for a religion he abominated, gave an odor of 
sanctity to all his successful after movements, which could not 
have been otherwise so eminently successfal. 

When the fainting beauty first passed by his stand, he little 
thought her the object of his own intense adoration. He, by some 
incidental word, uttered to himself in the way of a soliloquy, 
roused her suspicions that he might have a knowledge of her native 
language. She had therefore kept hoping to hear more, with a 
mere shadow of a possibility of finding some clue to intelligence 
from Circassia. This was the real secret of her promenades. 
Nor was she half as sick as she craftily appeared. Even the slave 
on whose arm she leaned, reported to her master the failing, 
drooping tendency of her lovely mistress. 

In a word, the whole plan of the assault upon the village was for 
capturing the chief’s daughter, whose matchless beauty had been 
heralded by the annual beauty buyers, in the ears of the luxurious 
residents of Stamboul. The Stamboul Effendi had gold, and he 
offered so magnificently to those who went yearly in pursuit of 
materials for replenishing the harems of the opulent in Constanti- 
nople, that an expedition was fitted out by them on purpose to 
secure the prize. They succeeded. 

Immediately on being delivered to her rich captor—for Effendi 
was in truth the guilty kidnapper—Kafayli feigned the worst forms 
of several maladies. By taking barely food enough to sustain 
life, and that of the poorest and least nutritious quality, the beauty 
he valued beyond diamonds, faded to a sickly hue. She daily 
chewed disgustingly offensive gums, the odor of which gave to her 
breath an unbearable fetor. Practising arts of deception, of that 
kind which a woman only could successfully carry through, she 
had saved herself from the pollution of that unfeeling wretch—the 
chief of police, who claimed to own her. 

Accustomed to see the sick lady, taken in connection with the 
holy reputation of Mirza, and the simple fact of resting on the 
step of the mosque with the hakem, who might be preparing some- 
thing to relieve her supposed suffering, produced no disturbance. 

Gitastro murmured “ Kafayli” unconsciously, while musing by 
her side. She started with convulsive surprise at the sound of her 
name from the hakem’s lips. 

“Has my slave given you my name, O, hakem ?” hastily in- 
quired the trembling prisoner. 

“ No, fairest of the houris,” replied Gitastro. “It was the name 
of the Pearl of Paradise, in the wilds of the far-off mountains.” 

“ Gitastro””—she whispered it—“I am the wretched remains of 
the Pearl 

Instantly they mutually recognized each other in the completest 
manner. Their discretion saved them both; and that very day 
they journeyed homeward on the pretext of visiting the tomb of a 
Mahommedan saint, by direction of the hakem, and with the full 
approbation of the Suunboul Effendi, who, believing she would 
de the route, langhed in is sleeve atthe pleasant iden of tha 


The Arab is generous and hospitable. His 6-7 lbrenper him 
by accepting his hospitality, and greatly mortifies him by refusing 
it. It isan old saying with him, that there are four things for 

we are te be grateful—the birth of a son, the birth of a foal 

some favorite mare, the arrival of a guest, and the rise of a 

Mzalaphs and’ Hassan, all ansous for their generosity, dad reepect, 
an us ity, and res 
was made detirmine which was the most 


An Arab, disguised , went firet to ‘Abdal- 
lah, who was ee he beggar told a itiful 
pwd and asked Ip. Abdallah dismounted from his drome- 

dary, and gave , to hi ith all its load. Mustapha, when ap- 
bg sn to, was asleep, buf M8 master’s ity gave the beggar a 
4000 pieces of gold. m Mi a awoke he 


8 petition he said, «T have nothing but these 


two u 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY UNCLE NATHANIEL. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


I was called down from a pleasant book, which I was reading, 
to see someone who inquired for me. I was just in the most in- 
teresting part of the volume, too, when the heroine was going, for 
aught that I knew, to “expire in a blissful shiver ;” and my vexa- 
tion at being interrupted was correspondingly great. I famed and 
fretted, but to no purpose. 

I had been so interested in the book, that I had not noticed the 
appearance of my room, or of myself. As I went out at the door, 
a backward glance showed me such confusion of tables, chairs and 
playthings, as only three children between the ages of two and 
five could possibly have accomplished. It could be only rivalled 
by the confusion in M——’s head, when he endeavors to illustrate 
his position! In the hall, I chanced to look in the glass over the 
hat-stand. What a spectacle I presented then! My lace cap was 
all awry, my collar unpinned, and the false curls which I had 
worn in front (serenely imagining that no one could detect the 
cheat), were dangling over the back of my dress, pinned there by 
Susie, or Tommy, or little Lu, who had all taken turns in beauti- 
fying my head, while I was reading. 

Hastily adjusting my dress, I opened the parlor door, where I 
was seized by my great uncle, Mr. Nathaniel Slingsby, who had 
just arrived from the West Indies, where he had lived ever since I 
could remember. Twice before I had seen him—once when I was 
ten years old, and again at fifteen, when he had made a visit at 
the very sultriest season. My other remembrances of him came in 
the shape of sundry jars and bottles of delicious sweetmeats, 
which he sent every year regularly to my mother, who was his 
niece, 

I knew him instantly, He was a large, tall, strong man, with 
an eye like an eagle’s, and a nose that looked forth like the 
tower of Lebanon! That nose betrayed him at once. There 
never was such another; and as if the size was not enough to 
mark its identity, there was an awful wart on one side of it, which 
I remember well. On his first visit, my mother had put me to 
bed in disgrace, for making a drawing thereof, and showing it to 
my little brother—making him laugh under the very shadow of 
that mighty nose. 

“Well, the nose was there in undiminished greatness, and so 
was its owner; but what, or who was that behind his immensely 
broad figure? I could see the end of a plume at one of his elbows, 
and just behind his large, gouty-looking shoes, a black silk flounce 
was hanging gracefully. I dodged every way to find out why he 
wore these queer appendages. 

My uncle dodged, too, and seemed to enjoy my perplexity ; so I 
ran fairly round him—and it was pretty good exercise for a hot 
day, too—and saw that the plume, which after all was only a straw 
one, and the flounce were a part and parcel of a very nice looking 
young lady, who curtsied, smiled, and held out her hand to me. 

Now, is it possible, thought I, that this old bachelor of sixty-five 
has committed matrimony at last, and that, too, with this little 
fairy thing of seventeen? Perhaps my look showed my horror of 
such a proceeding ; for, as if to reply to my thought, Mr. Slingsby 
said, “ This is not my wife, niece, but my daughter.” Daughter; 
well, that was queer! I am afraid, that I was very inhospitable 
at that moment. “My adopted daughter, Juliana Dallas,” said 
my uncle, “let me beg you to consider her as a cousin.” 

That set us all right again; and looking kindly upon her—for 
my heart always warms to orphans, and I knew she must be one, 
though how my uncle, bachelor and miser as he was said to be, 
should have happened to take her, was more than I could under- 
stand—I saw her, as she truly was, a beautiful and interesting 
girl. The next half hour made her as well acquainted with us all, 
as though she had lived next door all her life, and borrowed our 
newspaper every day. Susie and Tommy were both on her lap 
at once, and little Lu’s fat arms were round her neck, and she was 
calling my husband, “ Cousin William.” 

She had made the tour of the New England States already, for 
Uncle Nathaniel had nearer relatives than we were, and had 
shown his “daughter” to them all ; and she had abundant stories 
to relate to us of the true-hearted Yankee hospitality she had ex- 
perienced. How she made us love her! She was born to love 
and be loved. Old and young, married and single, children, ser- 
vants, work-people, all bowed at the very feet of Juliana Dallas. 

“But how came you to be taken by our queer old uncle?” said 
my husband to her one day, when she had pinned a white ribbon 
on his hat, and emptied his shot-bag into his boots. “Sit down, 
if you can keep out of mischief awhile, and tell us all about it.” 

She did tell us, amidst tears that rained fast over her beautiful 
face, and laughter that was delicious to listen to—so deep seemed 
the flow of gaiety in that light and changeful spirit. Tears that 
streamed naturally, at the loss of her own parents, and laughter, 
rich and musical as the flow of a mountain stream, at the odd sub- 
stitute who supplied their place. And yet her manner to him was 
so tender and respectful ! 

The mother of Juliana was an orphan girl, who went out to the 
West Indies twenty years ago, with sume relations about to settle 
there. She was a beautiful French girl, with all the grace and 
accomplishments which they u-ually possess. 

My uncle, then past forty, saw and admired her. She knew 
and ackaowledged his worth, but her heart was already given to 
her cousin, Alexandre Dallas, with whose family she had emi- 
grated. She was kind, gentle and considerate of his feelings in 
her refusal, and made him her friend for life. When the terrible 
West India fever depopulated the plantations, it did not spare the 


Dallas family; and this child, then only eight years old, was the 
only survivor. 

My uncle stayed by the sick bed of the husband until he died ; 
and poor Sophia died in his arms, imploring my uncle to take 
charge of her child. He promised, and she died with a blessing 
on her lips. It was rather embarrassing to the poor old gentle- 
man to know what to do with a child of eight years old, and at 
first, he felt quite unequal to the task he had pledged himself to 
perform; but a lady friend very kindly relieved him from the 
charge, in a great measure. Juliana grew up lovely, intellectual, 
sptrituelle. No study too abstruse for her to overcome, no wit so 
kéen that she could not parry, no art that she could not appreciate. 
For every sorrow she had a tear ; for every note of mirth she gave 
back delicious laughter, ringing like music on the listener’s ear. 

She had finished her education, and was now seventeen. Uncle 
Nathaniel wanted to see how Young America was likely to affect 
his protege; and he took her over the water, to exhibit her to his 
nieces and nephews. She laughed with them, and at them to her 
heart’s content—shed a torrent of tears as she parted successively 
with each—and departed to her West Indian home again, with a 
heart ungratefully insensible to the attractions of cousin Jonathan ! 

It was some time before I heard from my beautiful friend. 
When I did so, it was to find that she was married to one, who, as 
she expressed it, had “showered a whole heartful of affection at 
her feet.” She added, “I should like, dear friend, to lift the cur- 
tain of the past, and expose to your sympathizing vision all the 
‘ups and downs’ of my life since I saw you; recount the vicissi- 
tudes through which I have passed ; dwell with rapturous delight 
on the flowers that have bloomed in my way, and gaze for awhile 
upon the kindly stars that have illumined the horizon of my 
earthly joys, hopes and cares. And I should pause, with subdued 
and chastened feelings, beneath the tearful clouds of sorrow and 
grief that once rested upon my home, and received from my sight 
an angel to the skies! I would tell you of the time when my 
child departed to that ‘life elysian, whose portal we call death !’ 

“Yes, I am a sadder, perhaps a wiser, woman than when I saw 
you. And yet the natural vivacity of temperament, which I in- 
herit from my French ancestry, will, I presume, tinge my charae- 
ter as long as I live; nor do I wish it otherwise. And I could 
tell you, too, of wasting sickness, of a mind brought to the very 
verge of insanity, of dark temptations, which I now shudder to 
think of, and which I bless God for preserving me from. [I still 
weep and smile by turns, as I dwell on life’s grave or gay moods.” 

I was glad to hesr that this romantic, impulsive creature was 
well married ; for trere had been people wicked enough to say, 
that poor old Uncle Nathaniel was bringing her up to be his wife! 

The last news that I heard was, that the nose, with the owner 
attached to it, had become the property of the wealthy widow of a 
West Indian planter, whose own nose was of the genus pug, and 
was said to possess an irresistibly upward tendency. My uncle’s 
was perfect, by comparison ; and the widow gladly exchanged her 
riches for a nose, of which she felt the full value. Her only 
thought of happiness was to sit under the shadow of that mighty 
nose; and my uncle, grateful for her strong admiration for the 
crowning ornament of his face, laid the nose and its proprietor at 
her feet! 
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Days on tae Warre Mountarns. erc. By Dr. B. L. Batt. Boston: 
Nathaniel Noyes. 1856. 18mo. pp. 65. 

+ This isa narrative of Dr. Ball's thrilling adventures on the White Moun- 

tains last October, when he lost his way, and came near losing his life. It has 

ali the charm of romance, with the interest of reality. Having heard the doc- 

tor’s narrative from his own lips, we feel more than ordinary interest in this 

little publication. 


Berenice. A Novel. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 382. 


A sad story of woman’s trials and temptations. hinging on an unfortunate 
marriage, and written with great power. It is a book which will give rise, per- 
haps, to severe criticism, but will be universally read. 


Cotomsa. From the French of Prosper Merimee. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 1856. 12mo. pp 310 


Merimee is one of the most brilliant of French writers, yet utterly unknown 
to those ignorant of the French language. ‘‘Colomba”’ is a delightful story, 
the scene of which lies in the unhackneyed island of Corsiea; and the pub- 
lishers deserve great credit in bringing it in a classical English dress before 
the reading public. 

Tur Seconp Marriace: or. A Daughter's Trials. A Domestic Tale of New 
York. CHARLES New York: Charies Scribner. 1856. 18mo. 
Pp- 

The author of this book is no novice, and tells his story of domestic troubles 
and trials with much dramatic effect. The curtain fails on a happy 
ment, the sine qua non of a popular novel. For sale by Fetridge & Uo. 


Home Srupres. By Resecca A. Upton. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. 


18mo. pp. 246. 
This is a miscellangfalphabeti d, embracing much information 


gardening. 
valuabie in every family. 


New Mosaic. —Oliver Ditsen, 115 Washington Street. published 
Loat Birdling Cavatina,” by Hon. A. 


Taz Spanish Conquest America, rts Retation To Tee History oF 
SLaverr, AND TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COLONIES. By 2 
vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

This history embraces a vast array of facts and is illustrated by numerous 
phy te gg It is a work of great research, and will doubtless meet 
alargesale. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Tus Tracepms or Mscuvivs. Literally Translated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. I2mo. pp. 34. 
Classical 


One of the most valuable of the series embraced in Harpers’ 
admirabie scholar, Theo- 


Library.” The translation is from the pen of that 
dore Alois Buckley. B. A. For sale by Redding & Co. 


New Music.—G. P. Reed & Co., 13 Tremont Street. has just published “‘ De 
parted Days.” an instrumental Nocturne, and ‘* A Tanto Amor,” an aria, from 
“The Favorite.” 

Sieur Presenvep, snp How Losr. By Dr. J. 

New York: C. Seribner. 1855. I2mo. pp. 361. 

An excellent treatise on the org2ns of seeing and hearing. their uses, 
diseases and remedies— written in a plain, ineligible sie, with not of 
quackery in the whole book. For sale by Fetridge & 

Tus Yours or raz Otp By Hopxrys. Boston: John P. 

Jewett & Co. 1856. Imo. pp. 473. 

This story is written with great spirit, and embraces many of those stirring 
historical scenes which cast the light of romance over the early history of the 


he 
Old Dominion. We are glad that our writers are working American vein, ia- 
stead of seeking for the golden ore of literature in foreign lands. 
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they were at their mountain homes in Circassia, the happiest hus- 
band and wife in existence. 
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HON. GEORGE M. DALLAS, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


We t herewith a very fine and strik- 
at minister to Eng- 
land, whose head is such a one as an artist 
loves to delineate, fuil of character and strong- 
ly individualized. George Mifflin Dallas is 
one of our most distinguished public 
and one well fitted by his antecedents as 


as by his character, to re nt the 
republic court. a 
zealous party man, he is one of those hi 
minded statesmen who are above mere 
considerations on all questions where the re- 
lations of our country with foreign powers are 
involved. At once cool and courteous, thor- 
oughly trained in the best of diplomatic 
schools, and with experience of public 
affairs, and a profound knowledge of interna- 
tional law, we feel very confident that he will 
adroitly, ably and manfully manage those ques- 
tions which are entrusted to his guidance. 
As ambassador to the Court of St. James, he 
holds a post of honor—filled recently by such 
men as Buchanan, Lawrence and Everett. 
His tion in London has been very cor- 
dial, he has responded to the advances 
made to him, in a spirit entirely free from 
sycophancy while characterized by frankness 
and courtesy. At the recent dinner given 
him in London, the Lord Mayor compliment- 
ed Mr. Dallas and the republic he represented 
in the warmest terms, and our minister, in 
ly, expressed sentiments to which e 
will readily respond. We sin. 
cerely trust that he will have the pleasure and 
honor of being the agent for the pacific solu- 
- of the vexed questions which have = 
ced a partial estrangement between thi 

country and Great Britain. Mr. Dallas is the 
son of Alexander J. Dallas, who held the 
offices of district attorney of Pennsylvania 
under Jefferson, and secretary of state under 
Madison, and was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, July 10,1792. He is consequently 
now sixty four years of age, but enjoys good 
health and is an active, vigorous man. After 
receiving his preliminary education in Phila- 
deiphia, he was sent to Princeton College, 
whence he graduated with high honor in 1810. 
Having made choice of his father’s profession, 
he commenced the study of the law in his 
father’s office, and was admitted to the bar in 


try, he made use of his time, and besides travelling in Rus- 
sia, he visited France, England, Holland and the N. ands, 
seeing whatever was worthy of observation in those countries, 


. He returned to the United States in 1814. For 
awhile he assisted his father in the discharge of his duties as sec- 
of the treasury, but it was not long before he commenced the 
ce of the law in his native city. In 1817 he was appointed 
deputy the iladelphia, and soon acquired 
a high reputation as a criminal lawyer. His knowledge of the 
law, the perfect reliability of his memory, his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his promptness, acuteness and fertility of resource, 
his cattniind senlte ess and zeal, enabled him to make a brilliant 
at the bar. Unable to keep aloof from the vortex of pol- 
itacs, he embarked in them with real, and immediately became a 
ing man with the democracy of the Keystone State. In 1825 
he was elected mayor of Philadelphia, after a spirited canvass. In 
incoming of the Jackson administration, he was ap- 
district attorneyship, an office which, it will be re- 
father had occupied before him. He held this post 
» when in 1831, a vacancy having occurred in the repre- 
jon from Pennsylvania in 
i a Senate, he was 
it. ing the stormy 
1832—33, took an 
showing a readiness of 
defence which proved 
he 
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he returned home and once more 
resumed his professional duties. 
He continued to practise law till 
1845, when, having been the pre- 
vious fall elected to the vi i 
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HON. GEORGE M. DALLAS. 


ed out and assumed the duties of his post. But he has found 
time already to make many warm friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic. And although his personal qualities have undoubtedl 

much to do with the reception accorded him, still we must credit 
a good portion of its warmth to the good feeling entertained by 
our friends on the other side of the Atlantic to this country, and 
their anxiety to manifest as distinctly as possible how little sym- 
pathy they cove for those of their rulers who have evinced hostil- 
ity to this republic. Mr. Dallas’s reception by the British people 
shows conclusively that they are our friends, and that if any ill 


feeling to this country exists abroad, it is confined to members of 


the government, and those not re tative members—that is, 
not men with whom the people cordially sympathize. But we 
trust, as we before said in substance, that every cloud will 
away, and that none but the most cordial relations will continue 
to exist between two countries connected by ties of blood, by a 
common , and by common interests. Mr. Dallas’s ey 
on his first public reception in England, to which we have alluded 
in the beginning of this article, has, we find, created an impres- 
sion in his favor, which subsequent acquaintance has tended to 
strengthen. He has been very extensively “ionized” in the 
British capital, and has borne his honors with great modesty and 
good taste. 


— 
THE CATHEDRAL OF LINCOLN, 


colnshire. Its length, from east to west, is 
530 feet, and its breadth, 227 feet. Its portal 
llth century, anti- 
Some to 

illiam the Conqueror, and others, to his 
son, William Rufus. At a later period it was 
rebuilt and dedicated to the Virgin Mary by 
Hi II. The most remarkable parts of the 
ch are the choir and the chapel of the 
Virgin. Much has been said, also, of the bell 
— Tom of Lincoln ”—whose deep tones and 
ringing , joining with the clamorous 
chimes of the numerous of Lin- 


and placed in the central tower in 1835. 
ighteen feet in diameter at its 
ponderous weight far exceeding 
that of the original bell. The difficulty 
i so enormous & mass causes it to be 


ed to be the wealthiest in the kingdom. Hen- 


splendid religious edifices of that period, it 
served for barracks to the iron warriors 
of Cromwell. The cathedral is not the only 
remarkable monument of Lincoln; but trav- 
ellers are much struck with the ruins of the 


and the Seine, the muddy waters of 
which were cloven by their light canoes, were 
swept by the sea u the eastern coasts of 
Great Britain. Their towns were onl of huts defended by 
ramparts of earth and the trunks of fallen trees. They fought 
with the Gallic arms—the long sabre, the war chariot, which they 
drove with great skill, the club, the buckler, the bow and arrow, 
the adroit management of which latter weapon they transmitted 
to their posterity. Having mastered the rude villages of these 
barbarous hordes, the Romans surrounded the city with walls, 
fortified it, and forming the Foss Dyke, an artificial lake four 
miles long, united the waters of the Wilham, which runs, in 
the south, into the Wash, with those of the Trent, which flows, in 
the north, into the Humber. ll this part of the country was 
thus surrounded by a network of navigable waters, the primary 
source of its present commercial prosperity. At a later date, the 
Norman invasion renewed the activity of the inhabitants, 
new sources of industry, introduced new arts, a purer religion and 
loftier aspirations. The le with the former possessors and 
invaders of the soil developed in them energy, abnegation and 


try and of the marauders who rav- 
aged it, are now smiling with the 
fruits of liberal culture. Now the 
long wool of the numerous flocks 
raised in Lincolnshire (they 
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present an accurate view, with its three tow. 
Gothic architecture extant in England. It 
ranks York cathedral in beauty and = 
upper and ‘lower towns of coln, and af. 
Se gg fords a view of vast extent, comprising 
2 tions of five or six counties adjoining fis. 
SY Ss colnshire and those of the fourteen churches 
«ringing of Rabelals. ‘This belt 
SS cracked in 1827, and broken in 1834, was re. 
3 ry Sppropriated the greater part of its 
SSS $3, der Charles I., its sumptuous tombs were mu- u 
LMM cient origin of the city. This vast arch is 
an imposing relic of the Roman architecture. 
—— Wi When the whole country fell into the power 
1 ‘ited MYA GY of the Romans, this portion of it was inhabit- 
Juring that year he — ed by the Coritani, savage and warlike tribes, 
where that gentleman was com- } } arms and waists loaded with heavy iron rings, 
missioner to & peace u mo- 4 their shoulders covered by their long, flowing 
— ye Alexander. He read- blonde hair, and who, disgorged by the 
: accep offer, and went abroad as 
Galiatin’s private secretary. Though he 
We was not a great while absent from this coun- - 
: studying on the spot the memoriais of those historical events with 
“ which he was already familiar, and taking such notes of men and 
things as contributed to enlarge and establish his knowledge of I 
- 
: P 
4 e 
i heroism—the principles of great deeds. Nowa long and tranqu 
z* sway has ripened the germs sown by the stormy past. Peace and q 
security have developed by degrees the agricultural resources of 
2 a soil once rav: by hostile bands and intersected by unhealthy 
fi 
fens. Drai has worked wonders in the whole of this a 
-- The vast which procured for a third of Lincolnshire t 
name of Hol-iand (low land), and 
= : : : fe 
and in an official capacity renewed = & == their paths, those old flourishing t 
his acquaintance inter- he A =. k = whe in the y 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. yeoman, figures as a 
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POSTAL REFORM. 

‘We again urge the attention of our readers to the subject of 

reform, which is now one of the most important before the 
pablic, The Postal Reform Committees of New York and Boston 
are circulating petitions for signatures, and they must not be 
dassed with the thousand petitions floating about, which have 
merely local and personal interests for a basis. The reforms so- 
licited interest directly or indirectly every man, woman and child 
in this country. The petitions to congress ask for the following : 

1. A uniform postage of two cents on all letters not exceeding 


throughout the United States. 2. Re- 


ceiving houses and letter carriers in all cities and ipal towns. 
600 post office to another, sums not ex- 
eoeding twenty-five dollars. 4. A uniform and low rate of ocean 
postage. 5. w be pele 
treasury. 6. ition of compulsory yment. 7. 
of all dead letsere to the writers. 


The several points enumerated above have been ably and thor- 
oughly discussed in the various public meetings which have been 
held in this city and elsewhere. They have all, with the exception 
of cheap ocean postage, been adopted in Great Britain for years, 
and have there worked to a charm, both as regards.the govern- 
ment and the public. It is not fitting that a great republic like 
ours should be behind Great Britain in a matter of such vital im- 
portance. It remains for us now to follow where we should have 
taken the initiative, and that with the utmost promptness. We 
must urge this matter upon congress, and with the force attendant 
upon public opinion in a free country, there is no reason to despair 
of success. We most cordially commend the movement, and shall 
do all in our power to help urge it onward. 


Cuorcs.—Mr. William F. Poole, the popular 
librarian of the Mercantile Library Association, has been chosen 
librarian of the Boston Athenzum, in place of Dr. Charles Fol- 
som, resigned. Mr. Poole is one of the best librarians in the whole 


country—large as it is. : 


Tas Persi1a.—This fine steamship of the Cunard line has 
crossed the ocean in 9 days 10 hours and 15 minutes—and this 
without crowding, but owing to her excellent qualities, and the 


Costa times these—Minié rifles 
—skirmishes—battles—Col. Schlessinger—fight or die—glory— 


SPLINTERS. 


veey The Cear of Rassis will, j it is rumored, visit Paris and 
London in the month of June. 
++. The Due de Broglie in Paris has been lashing Louis Na- 
poleon while pretending to sketch Cardinal Mazarin. 
-++. A Minnesota writer says a friend of his raised a squash 
weighing 221 1-4 pounds. That fraction is superb ! 
«+++ The life-boat placed in Gloucester by the Humane Society 
eleven years ago, has drifted away and been lost. 
-.. Ata meeting in Philadelphia it was resolved to raise 
$5000 towards erecting an American chapel in Paris. 
++e« The Cape de Verd islanders are again in a starving con- 
dition. Assistance is implored by the governor. 
. The Michigan Central Railroad has erected a telegraph 
them Detroit to Chicago to communicate railroad news. 
«+» Provincetown, the jumping off place at Cape Cod, is the 
tichest town in Massachusetts, of its size. 
- The French have just got hold of Washington Irving’s 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” They call it “Le Val Dormant.” 
- Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne is about to visit Australia, Cali- 
fotnia and England. She has éngaged Mr. Pope, the actor. 
- The Fitchburg railroad corporation pays the of 
Charlestown a tax of $4797 dollars per annum. ~ = 
+++» A cemetery for Mohammedans dying in Paris, together 
. The friends of Italian liberty begin to hope again that 
something will be accomplished for that country. 
++ee It is said that the New York Academy of Music will be 
turned into a hospital. Forbid it, Max Maretzek ! 
+++» A German opera troupe has been organized in New York, 
to give German masterpieces in grand style. 
+++. Two children came near being poisoned by eating the roots 
of water hemlock, which they mistook for artichokes. 
+++. There is due the United States from its defaulting officers 
the enormous sum of $132,512,704,67. 
«+++ It is utterly impossible for the best of men to please all 
the world. We should strive only to satisfy our consciences. 
- Mr. Fry, of New York, said lately, “a shot from the type 
battery goes round the whole world.” 
- The French government have been insulting the English 
by wing copies of Punch on acount oft hares jokes. 
- It is recollected that Queen Victoria refused to receive 
till after her mariage to the emperor. 
+++» If Gen. Comonfort confiscates all the charch property in 
he will be able to raise 400 millions of 
- Flashes of lightning that embrace the whole horizon do 
inet pent of eecond! 
+++« The first pianoforte was made in 1767. Tt has proved pro- | 
life and has been the parent of millions. 


fuller in the head, fuller in the body, and fuller all over.’” 


THE MANIA OF AVARICE. 


Avarice is less the love of money than the dread of poverty. 
This fear is a horrible malady—it is one of the most debasing and 
corrupting of human weaknesses: A man who would face death 
with a smile, and on occasion, become the hero of a battle- 
field, trembles like the vilest of the vile before the shadow of mis- 
ery, or only of embarrassment; and, for a little money, sells 
shamelessly, to whoever will purchase, his dignity and liberty. It 
is this “yellow slave that knits and breeds corruptions” that 


ergy on the virtue of a contempt of riches. In the present age, 
we have reversed the opinion, and hold that whoever maintains 
that independence is preferable to fortune is a blockhead. 

Byron said, half satirically, half seriously, 


“—_for vieo, 


And a single word may be said in its favor—it may be defended 
relatively. The miser does the most injury to himself; the prodi- 
gal is almost always a corrupter. He buys consciences, and 
makes them the slave of his passions ; his life is a perpetual incul- 
cation of vice and contempt ot labor. His example would be 
more contagious than that of the miser, if it were less difficult to 
aequire wealth ; and as we say, “A miserly father—a spendthrift 
son,” we might say as frequently, “ A prodigal futher—a miserly 
son ”—if prodigal fathers only left anything to spend. 

What an example—equal to that of Moliere’s Avare—was that 
of Daniel Dancer, of Middlesex county, England, born about 
1716. As young man, he exhibited no traits of an unbalanced 
mind; on the contrary, he was frank and open, ready to meet 
danger, and bold to surmount difficulties. But this unaccountable 
fear of coming to want came over him like a dark shadow, and 
clouded his mind forever. Though he came into possession of a 
considerable fortune, though he was unmarried, still this dream of 
want haunted him night and day like a ghost. We may fancy 
him cowering im that lonely country-house, shared only by his 
sister, infected by the same lunacy, the unfortunate couple clad in 
rags, and living upon food a London beggar would have spurned. 
Daniel reduced his allowance to the value of two pence per diem ; 
but, strange to say, he expended as much for milk to keep life in 
a favorite dog. His dog, his “halved heart—his Pythias,” one 
day killed a lamb, and Daniel was dunned for the value of the 
animal. Of course he wouldn’t pay; but he took his dog toa 
smith’s, and had his teeth filed off sothat a similar accident should 
not happen a second time. Daniel washed his face and hands in 
a pond; and to save linen, dried them in the sun. The hat he 
wore when a young man covered his head in old age. Once he 
made up his mind to buy a second-hand hat of a Jew for a 
shilling ; but an old drudge, who lived with Dancer, offering six- 
pence more, the miser yielded his bargain rather than submit to 
the advance. Poor Daniel! he died wealthy. Poor, poor rich 
man! the wayside beggar was wealthier than he. We call the 
victim of avarice miser (from the Latin word, signifying wretched), 

BiG GUN. 

The English tell some large stories, and justly, too, about their 
heavy ordnance. An American gentleman, who was listening, in 
a London coffee-house, to a description of one of these monsters, 
said abruptly : 

“Pooh! gentlemen. I wont deny that’s a fair sized cannon; 
but you are leetle mistaken in supposing it to be the largest in the 
world. It’s not to be named in the same minute with one of our 
Yankee cannon that I saw in Charlestown last year. Jupiter! 
that wasacannon! Why, gentlemen, it was so large that the 
sailors were obliged to employ two yoke of oxen to draw in the 
ball.” 

“The deuce they were!” exclaimed one of his hearers, with a 
smile of triumph. “Pray, can you tell me how they got the 
oxen out again ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” said the Yankee, “they unyoked ’em and 
drove ’em through the vent hole !” 


Parronizine.—A Connecticut critic concedes that “ Boston is 
beginning to be celebrated for its literary men.” We feel encour- 
aged and grateful—just as we did when we read in the British 
newspapers, that “ Her Majesty and Prince Albert were pleased 
to express their approval of a block of ice from Wenham Pond.” 
Where’s our hatt Nutmeg can take it. 


Quaint Puyw.—Old Fuller, author of “English Worthies,” 
tells a quaint story of himself and Justice Woodcock. “I was 
out in the fields,” said Fuller, “ when we did hear an owl. “ What 
bird is that?’ said he. ‘A woodcock,’ said I. ‘No,’ said he, ‘it is 


appears weekly abounding in 
order, some of mammoth size, fully equal to those pu 
circulation enables the publisher to improve 
illustrated 
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Very constperatz.—An Irish paper, in referring to a fire, 
said, “ We regret to state that our reporter was deceived as to the 
amount of loss occasioned by the fire. We are now informed that 
the damage was trifling.” 


A mopest Namx.—The brutal and now nearly obsolete prac- 
tice of “gouging” used to be termed “operating for strabismus 4 


INTERIOR OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY. 


In No. 17 of the present volume of the Pictorial we published 
an exterior view of the enlargement of the State House. Wenow 
present, occupying the whole of our last page, a fine view of the 
interior of the State Library, drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Champney. It is a noble room, and makes a striking picture. 
One of the principal objects proposed to be obtained by the en- 
largement of the State House, was the provision of suitable ac- 
commodations for the already voluminous archives of this ancient 
Commonwealth, and for the library of the State, which, though 
inconsiderable at present, for many years past has imperatively 
demanded a more adequate accommodation than could be afforded 
in the crowded stories of the original building. This result has 


airy, pleasant, and conveniently adapted to the purposes for which 
it was intended. It is 88 feet in length, 37 feet in width, and 40 
feet in height, and is capable of containing at least sixty thousand 
volumes, which is probably as large a number as will accumulate, 
even with liberal legislative provision, for many years to come. 
The hail is finished throughout with cast iron, in a simple, per- 


Library Hall in the capitol at Washington,—there are two ranges 
of aleoves and one of wall shelves, extending the entire length of 
the hall on either side. At one end of the hall are three ranges of 
wall shelves, corresponding with the alcoves and shelves of the 
sides, and at the other, ample staircases for access to the galleries. 
The front of the second range of alcoves and of the tier of wall 
shelves, on each side, recede respectively from that of the range 
below, forming galleries in front of them, which are protected by 
balustrades. The ceiling of the room is supported by large foli- 
ated consoles, and is divided into deep-moulded panels, the central 
ones being filled with glass for the better lighting of the library from 
a large skylight in the roof. The hall is accessible from the 
other portions of the edifice by staircases and doorways, conven- 
iently located in the prineipal corridors. The construction of the 
entire room, including its ceiling, is wholly of iron, excepting only 
the portions of the shelving upon which the books are to rest, 
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. Farrington.— At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Davis, Mr. 
D. Small to Miss Judith M. Carey.—At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. 
Danie! &. Haines to Miss Isabella King.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. 
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Danvers. Miss Elizabeth M. Nickerson, 19 —At Newbury port, Mrs 
Morse, 87; Mrs. Judith Jewell, 81; Mrs. Sarah Wheelwright. 36.—At Worces- 
ter, Miss Eliza A. Pratt, 21; Mr. Lavens McFarland, 52.— At New Bedford, Mr. 
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together making a paper entirely original in this 
try. Its pages contain views ofevery populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hem 
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peoples the area of courts with sycophants. 
This shows us why, in Greece, where liberty and dignity were e 
so highly appreciated, the philosophers insisted with so much en- : 
included in the design of the enlargement, which is at once light, 
| 
manne af 1s With regar more te 
] utility than ornamentation, though the latter prevails to a degree 
sufficient to render the room attractive and not unworthy of the 
important place it holds in the capitol. The general arrange- 
| ment is regulated upon the principle of the Congressional ; 
| 
] j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: | which are of wood. : 
| The design of the whole is by Mr. Gridley I. F. Bryant, the 
architect of the enlargement of the State House; it was adopted 3 
: after a most thorough and careful examination of the principal 
| library rooms of the United States by the first board of commis- i 
sioners appointed to superintend the erection of this most import- a 
ant structure. To the sound wisdom of Messrs. C. H. Warren, 
A. W. Thaxter, Jr. and S. K. Hutchinson the Commonwealth is 
| | indebted for a thoroughly fire-proof room. The commissioners who c 
succeeded these gentlemen—Messrs. Joseph R. Richards, George 
M. Thatcher and S. K. Hutchinson—have most faithfully and 
fairly completed what their predecessors had commenced. ; 
MARRIAGES. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Rogers, Mr. T. J. Lusk, of St. Johns,N.F., to Miss 
Elizabeth Roche; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr Benjamin C. Hale to Miss Frances 
Kirby; by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. George F. Harris to Miss Elizabeth J. Calvert; a 
| Mr. Matthew Biakey to Miss Rachel M. Brown.—At Piymouth, by : 
Tomlinson, Mr. Thomas Nye Eldridge to Miss Eunice Pope.—At Belfast, : 
| Mr. Wales Miller to Miss Annie @. Lewis, of Thorndike. 
DEATHS. 
In this city, Mrs. Louisa Wright, 26; Mr. Henry M. Hill, 34; Mr. Robert 
Andrews, 51; Mr. Eben Henry Putnam, 28; Mr. Isaac W. Mott, 22.—At Rox- 
bury, Mr. James Walker Hunt, 22.—At Chariestown, Mrs. Ann Savage, 66.— lie 
At Dorchester, Mr. Edward Robinson, 62.—At Reading, Widow Lucinds Tem- 
ple, 77.—At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah B. Smith, 22; Mrs. Nancy Jane Munroe, 39. 
| —At Salem. Mr. James Ryan. vy. Widow Abigail Buffington, 86.— At Beverly, 
| 
rge Fox Sout rs. —At Miss Re- 
becea C. Brown, 18.—At Plymouth, Mr. Stetson, 71.—At Edgartown, : 
Daniel Bellows, 77. 
| 
paper is beawétsfudly ulustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
| — 
ee pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and aceu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
TERMS:—INVARIADLY IN ADVANCE 
can be had at such a small price. Ballou s Pictorial vow circulates over the 
= Agzwrs.—S. French, 12) Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
126 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, baiti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, coruer of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. “4 
Roys, 43 Avenue. Detroit; EB. K corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streeter, . Louis; Samuel Kinggoid, Louisy Kentucky; Trubuer 
on the Kentucky principle. & Uo., 12 Paterucster Row, Loudon, General Agents for Kurope. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD MOUNTAIN TREE. 


BY MABRY F. BARBER. 


Rearing high its leafy branches ‘gainst the amber sky, 

Stands it now upon the mountain, as it stood in days gone by, 
With the shadowy hills around it and the misty plains below, 
Where the river ever singeth sweetest ballads in its flow. 
Where the loud winds calm their voices and improvise a prayer, 
When the vesper bells are chiming on the hallowed evening air. 


Phantom forms are ever round it. in the stillgess of the night, 
Clasping hands within its shadows, with their faces pale and white; 
And I see among the number many forms that long ago 

Passed beside the mystic river, and were buried in its flow. 

And their voices chanting slowly, I have heard them all before, 
When I met beneath its branches in the happy days of yore. 


One is standing still and lonely with a look and tone forlorn, 

For her golden harp is shattered, and her robe is soiled and torn. 

She has wandered through the valley mid the mist and dross of earth, 
Till her crown has lost its brightness and her heart its gladsome mirth. 
And she sadly sighs for heaven, yet is lingering still below, 

For the voices, and the faces, and the smiles of *‘ long ago.” 


Wintry ekies are gazing lightly on the green old mountain tree, 

And I think me of the faces and the tones so glad and free; 

Of the lips that now are chilling, and the forms that found a grave 

In the valley, on the hiliside, and beneath the crested wave ; 

And I shrink from death’s dark shadows, putting up an earnest prayer, 
For the wine of life is sparkling, and the earth is very fair. 


Wintry snows are resting coldly where they laid them when they died, 
With their spotiess robes about them and their pale hands by their side, 
And the winds are chanting dirges where they found the young and fair, 
When we left them to the grave-rest with a sadly murmured prayer; 
And the green old tree is mourning for the beautiful and gay, 

Who passed out from its shadow in the brightness of their day. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE FEMALE PILOT. 


BY S¥YLVANUS COBB, JR. 


An English brig-of-war lay to off the southern shore of the 
Island of Firee, which is one of the Inner Hebrides, on the western 
coast of Scotland. And the brig had just captured a prize. She 
had been sent up after smugglers, and had taken one of the most 
notorious of the smuggling crew—a stout, bold, reckless man, 
named Donald Kenmore. He was commander of a smuggling 
vessel, and the chief spirit among the contrabandists of that sec- 
tion. When Kenmore knew that his vessel must be taken if she 
remained above water, he deliberately knocked a big hole in her 
bottom, and sunk her where she lay. His crew were sent off be- 
fore he did this, and they made their escape. He retained a light 
skiff, hoping to make his escape also. His daughter was with 
him, she having refused to leave the vessel before him. They had 
entered the skiff, and while they stopped to see the old vessel go 
down, a boat came from the war-brig and cut them off. It was 
too late now to escape, and Kenmore saw that resistance would 
be useless, so he gave himself up with as good grace as possible. 

Flora Kenmore was eighteen years of age, and possessed all the 
rugged beauty of her Highland countrywomen. Her eye was 
large, and its glance could be as soft as the whispers of love, or as 
piercing as the glare of the enraged lion. She was not large in 
frame—far from it—but she was stout and strong, and her very 
step was the language of pride end self-control. A noble man 
could have loved her most dearly, but a coward would have trem- 
bled with conscious littleness before her. She was taken with her 
father, and carried on board the brig-of-war. 

“ Ah, Donald Kenmore,” uttered the commander of the brig, 
as the smuggler was led to the quarter-deck, “ you and I have met 
before.”’ 

“ Ay, Captain Thornhill, we have,” returned the smuggler, in 
acalm, proud tone. “Twice I have captured; but now your 
turn has come.” 

“ And I think the people will thank me for it,” the Englishman 
said. 

“The people!” uttered Kenmore, indignantly. ‘Say the peo- 
ple’s rulers! No, sir! the people have been blessed by me too 
much for that. Go ask the poor men upon whose tables I have 
placed the luxuries of life at a cost which they could afford, if they 
will thank thee for taking away their benefactor! No, John 
Thornhill! They cannot pay what the British lords would force 
from them to help in sustaining an army of noblemen in luxurious 
indolence and uselessness! Go now, and ask the people—the 
producers of England and Scotland—the workers—which has be- 
friended them,—Donald Keumore, or your sharp-nosed cruisers !’’ 

“ By my soul, sir smuggler, you are eloquent.” 

* Because 1 am honest. But say, Captain Thornhill, what is 
now to be my fate ¢” 

“IT should suppose you might judge,” was Thornhill’s reply. 

“T may guess, but I suppose you might know.” 

“ Well, sir, I can assure you that you will meet one of two 
fates : you will either be transported for life, or be hung!” 

“So I supposed,” said the smuggler, without the movement of 
a muscie. 

The commander was now calied to attend to making sail, and 
Donald Kenmore was led away forward and put in chains. Flora 
requested that she might be allowed to accompany her father, and 
her request was granted. She was offered a berth in the cabin, 
but she chose to remain by her father’s side. 

About an hour after the brig had made sail, the first lieutenant, 
a stout, coarse fellow, named Wooler, came up to where Flora 
stood, and placing his hand upon her fair neck, he asked her for a 


kiss. She started back, and while her eyes flashed fire, she drew 
a small pistol from her bosom and cocked it. 

* Miserable dog !” she uttéred, in a low, firm tone, “ dare to 
place your foul touch upon me again and you shall die!” 

“Tut, tut, my pretty bird,” cried Wooler, “you wouldn’t be 
so cruel.” But his voice trembled, and his frame shook with the 
mortification he tried to hide. 

“T think you will not tempt me, at all events,” the maiden re- 
turned, with biting irony. 

The lieutenant bit his lips, and his fists were clenched; but he 
had not the daring to go farther, so he turned away and walked 
aft. From that moment the crew looked upon the maiden with 
admiration. They did not like Wooler. 

It was afternoon when the brig squared away, and as the wind 
was light and baffling she made but little headway. It was past 
four o’clock when she passed Eraid, and by that time the wind 
had died almost to a calm, but not a pleasing calm. The heavens 
had grown dark, the air cold and puffing, and night seemed com- 
ing on with the sun yet up. Captain Thornhill gave orders for 
taking off the sail, and ere long the brig lay under close-reefed 
topsails and fore-staysail. 

At sundown the wind came in from the southward and west- 
ward; and by the time night had fairly settled down it blew a 
gale. The captain tried awhile to keep to the wind under the 
three sails he had left on, but the wind was too strong. It blew a 
perfect hurricane, and the sea began to rise and break over the 
deck ; and ere long it became evident that one of the topsails must 
be taken off. 

It was a bad place in which to be caught thus. Thornhill knew 
that he must be near the mouth of the Sound of Mall, and if he 
lay to, the gale would tend to drive him up into it. He was not 
acquainted with the place, and though he had good charts yet he 
did not feel safe. 

Higher and higher grew the furious wind, until the very sea 
seemed dancing over the frail bark. The masts groaned and 
creaked, the rigging grated and strained, and every crack and 
seam gaped beneath the fearful strain. The wind howled and 
roared, and the mad sea surged and boiled, until the whole scene 
appeared but the result of a furious war of the frantic elements. 

At midnight Captain Thornhill began to be frightened. The 
wind was not only unabated, but the rain had begun to drive down, 
and the night was as black as one solid mass of ink. 

“Wooler,” he said, as he drew his oiled jacket up over his face 
to protect it from the driving rain, “can you not hear the roar of 
breakers 

“T have thought I heard them for some time,” returned the 
lieutenant, holding firmly by the life-line to prevent being washed 
away by the breaking seas. 

“And yet we can do nothing,” the captain resumed, being 
obliged to cry out with all his strength to make his voice sound 
above the roar of the elements. ‘To veer an atom would be sure 
destruction. But we cannot live so much longer. Every rope 
and stick is strained now to its utmost. O, if we had room to run 
off before it.” 

“ But we haven’t,” was Wooler’s response. 

Yet the brig lived through the night, and when the morning 
dawned, the wind seemed to increase rather than diminish. It was 
near the autumnal equinox, and there was every prospect that the 
storm would be along one. The rain still fell in torrents, and 
the heavens were black, and the air dark. Thornhill had no idea 
of his whereabouts, for how far the brig had been driven by the 
fury of the night he could not tell; yet he supposed he must be 
somewhere near the chops of the Sound of Mull. 

It was a few minutes past six when the captain was startled by 
a loud cry forward, and on working his way thither he found that 
the foremast was sprung just above the pike-rack. He had hardly 
discovered the danger, when another shout from the poop called 
him aft, and hurrying back again, a sight met his gaze that made 
his heart leap with horror. Directly under the lee-quarter, and 
not over a quarter of a mile distant, was a bold, rocky coast, over 
which the sea was dashing fearfully! And all slong, too, to the 
northward, the same horrid scene extended. 

“Good God !” cried Wooler, at this moment pointing over the 
weather bow, “there are more rocks there! See! see! We are 
surrounded 

The men were called, but not one of them knew the shores. 

“Bring up Donald Kenmore !” cried Wooler. 

“Ha! We will,” answered the captain. And the smuggler 
was sent for. 

The old man came on deck—he had been carried below when the 
storm reached its fary—but he could not tell where the brig was. 

“ But,” he added, “my chi!4 has been a pilot in these waters 
for over four years, and there’s not a rock nor shoal in the Sound 
o’ Mull she don’t know.” 

“Ha, Donald Kenmore, do you speak truly now ?” 

“Ido. Until within a month she has been with her brother, 
and has almost lived among the rocks of the Sound.” 

Flora Kenmore was sent for at once. She came up, and taking 
her station near the wheel, where she could hold on upon one of 
the life-lines for support, she gazed carefully around. It was truly 
a terrific scene. On all hands now, save on the weather quarter 
alone, the huge breakers were piled up \nd stretched along. Not 
a muscle of the maiden’s body quivered, nor did her cheek blanch ; 
but boldly she stood there, and her gaze was calm and assured. 

“Lady,” spoke the captain, whose brightened look was in 
strange contrast with the expression that rested upon Flora Ken- 
more’s fair features, “do you know where you are ?”’ 

“TI do, sir—exactly !” was the enre reply. 

“Ha! and can the brig be saved ?” 

“ Ay, sir. In iess than two hours this brig can be run into a 


harbor where this storm would be but aia Summer shower!” 

“ And can yo do it?” 

“If I try.” 

“By heavens! then doit! Do it, and any sum youname shall 
be yours !” 

“ Hold,” said the noble girl. ‘I want not yourgold ; but you 
have a thing which, if you will give it back to me, shall secure 
salvation.” 

“What?” 

“ My father! Give me my father, and you shall be saved.” 

* But he is a State’s prisoner. Ihave no right to give him up.” 

“But you h have the power, sir. You took him, and you can 
give him up.” 

“ But consider, my girl. Your own life is at stake. Ifwe go 
you must go with us.” 

“T know it, sir, and I am prepared for it. What’s my life 
worth to me if my father must b——but you may depend upon 
this: Ican save you. Give me back my father—swear to me 
that we may both go away free and unmolested when your anchors 
are safely down, and you shall be saved. If you will not do this, 
then your hours are numbered. I know where you are, and with- 
out the aid of one who knows these rocks, this vessel cannot ride 
one hour longer !” 

“ Give him up!” cried Wooler, whoo face was pale as death. 
**Be sure you wont bend her an atom.” 

The captain dared hesitate no longer. The rest of the officers 
seconded Wooler’s request, and he gave in. 

** Save us,” he said, turning to the maiden once more; “save 
us, and your father shall be free !”” 

“Do you swear this ?” 

“I do—most solemnly ; and I call on all present to witness that 
when this vessel is safe if your father and yourself go not whither 
you will, I am a perjured wretch! Now the helm is yours.” 

On the instant Flora started into new life. 

“Lay the yards square!” she cried, at the top of her voice. 
“Ease up the helm. Let two faithful men take the wheel !” 

These orders were obeyed, and ere long the brig was dashing off 
before the wind. An opening was made in the rocky coast ahead. 

“That is Lunga on the quarter,” the maiden said, “and ahead 
we have a dozen small islands. Here comes the Devil’s Rock on 
the starboard bow, and that on the aft is McDonald’s Crown. 
Port a little! Steady—so !” 

The hearts of the men leaped up, and there seemed to hang for 
some moments. But on went the flying vessel—the heavy spray 
actually dashing over the deck from the towering rocks—now on 
this hand, now on that—and yet she went safely on. If she had 
gone through such a dubious channel, then why should she not 
pass the rest ? 

The men became more easy, even though the horrors were as 
palpable as ever. The course of the brig lay through a hissing, 
rushing, tumbling surge, with rocks still on every hand. And 
there stood the fair pilot, her keen eye flashing, her finely chiselled 
nostrils dilated, and her noble form. drawn proudly up. Her or- 
ders were prompt and assured, and confidence was in every look 
and tone. 

At length the vessel entered a narrow strait, not over a mile 
wide, and the course was direct. It was the mainland of Argyle 
upon the right, and the Island of Seil upon the left. In half an 
hour more the strait was passed—another group of rocks was 
cleared—and yet the gallant bark flew safely on over the storm- 
mad sea. 

“ Stand by the braces!” cried Flora, now showing a little ex- 
citement. “Mind your helm! Round in carefully on the lar- 
board braces! Keep the others taut! Helm a-port! easy—easy!” 


The brig bowed to the wind most fearfully now that her side 
was presented to it, and the masts bent like reeds—but she failed 
not. A high promontory was passed—and in a few moments 
more the deep labor ceased. The brig righted, the masts grew 
straight, and the sails had done straining. The water moved only 
in long swells, and ag the men looked ahead throngh the falling 
rain, they saw the smooth haven stretching away up into the land 
—a haven into which the southern storm-demon could not come, 
and where the weary bark could be at rest. Jt was the long, nar- 
row inlet of Kilmore. 

At length the sail was taken off, the anchors dropped, and then 
the men crowded about their fair pilot to bless her for the service 
she had done them. But she asked not their thanks, though she 
could not refuse their gratitude. 

“T have saved my father,” she said, “and that is all in all to 
me. Let us go on shore now.” 

“ But not in this storm,” urged the captain. 

“Yes,” persisted Flora. ‘“ Weare not at home here, but on 
shore I shall find a sheltering roof, and open arms to receive us.” 

Captain Thornhill felt too grateful to make any objections, and 
he had a boat lowered at once. 

“ God bless you!” he said, as he grasped Flora by the hand; 
“and when, in time to come, we call each other to mind, I trust 
you may feel something of the friendliness towards me which I 
must ever cherish for you.” Then he turned to Donald, “ And 
to you, Donald Kenmore, let me say, God grant I may never meet 
you again when the duty of my station could make you my enemy. 
Farewell !” 

And in afew moments more the smuggler and his child were 0 
their way to the shore. A sheltering roof soon spread its protec- 
tion over them, and warm friends welcomed them to the fireside. 


Donald Kenmore and John Thornhill never met again, for the - 


old man had money enough, and when his noble daughter, shortly 
after the startling adventure we have recorded, gave her hand and 
heart to the man who hed loved her long and wy, he found 
home with them. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

It is a singular fact that duels and suicides are unknown among 
the Turks. —— The residents of Worcester are making efforts to 
call back, on the approaching national festival, all the sons and 

of their ancient town, and probably Hon. George Ban- 
croft, a native, will join in this family festival, and deliver an ora- 
tion. ——— According to the received chronology, Adam lived to 
be 930 years of hge.—— The venerable Stuyvesant pear-tree on 
the corner of 3d Avenue and 13th Street, New York, has budded 
out vigorously this spring, and gives promise of its wonted crop 
of fruit. The veteran tree, though now entering upon the third 
century of its existence, is hale and hearty, and bids fair to weath- 
er the storms of another century.——— Keokuk is now a city of 
10,000 inhabitants, and has a theatre of respectable size, which is 
to be completed in this month. —— Gymnastics strengthen the in- 
tellectual faculties. Says a distinguished writer :—“If you wish 
to develope the mind of a pupil, exercise his body; make him 
healthy and strong, that you may make him prudent and reason- 
able.” F. N. Ripley, a young doctor from New York, was 
frozen to death in Minnesota, last winter, and devoured by 
wolves !——— The Austrian Lloyd’s Company, on the first of March 
last, owned 59 steamers, with 10,000 horse power, and a measure- 
ment of 29,955 tons. Of these 59 vessels, six are steam clippers, 
thirteen screw steamers, and nine river steamers. —— Fast young 
men smoke a great deal, for it is the nature of a rake to have a 
quantity of weeds about him. —— At a meeting in Philadelphia, 
lately, it was resolved to endeayor to raise $5000 in that city 
towards the establishment of an American chapel in Paris. A 
committee was appointed to collect the money. —— Lord Peter- 
borough remarked that if an English lawyer is in danger of starv- 
ing ina market town or village, he invites another, and both 
thrive! ——— On one occasion, while Bochsa (just deceased) and 
Madame Bishop were in Mexico, some brigands arrested their car- 
riage, and learning who they were, obliged the madame to sing for 
them. She did so, and they were so much pleased that they 
allowed her to pass on the way without molestation. ——In a 
recent experimental trial trip of a hot-air locomotive, at Patterson, 
N. J., a rate of eighty miles per hour was reached. —— All the 
accounts from Paris agree in praising Biscaccianti’s performance 
at Les Italiens, and even the London Atheneum concedes her 
debut in La Sonnambula to have been a real success. La France 
Musicale dwells upon her voice as a soprano sfogato of rare ex- 
tent, purity and expression.—— The whey of mare’s milk is the 
favorite drink of the people of Tartary, and smoked horse hams 
their chief delicacy. —— Capt. Berse, of the schooner Ann Steele, 
at Norfolk, saw the “sea serpent ” at Great Egg Harbor, while on 
his way to Norfolk. The “critter” was forty feet in length and 
big round as a hogshead, with very large sparkling eyes, sur- 
mounted by a huge bunch. ——.A clerk at Stewart’s (New York) 
lately committed suicide by stabbing himself with the points of his 
shirt collars. —— A citizen of New Haven complains that with a 
population of 30,000 inhabitants, there is not such a luxury as a 
bathing establishment in that city.——- Campbell says the word 
“daisy ” is a thousand times pronounced without adverting to the 
beauty of its etymology—the eye of day.——A mine, containing 
thirteen different colors of paints, has recently been discovered in 
Montgomery county, Ga. The deposits yield 60 per cent.—— The 
submarine telegraph which is to connect Friedrichshafen with 
Romanshorn on the Swiss side, has been successfully laid down 
across the bottom of the Lake of Constance. —— A new factory 
at Columbus, O., is to convert 600 bushels of corn per day into 
starch. Rather a stiff business we should say. —— The Syracuse 
Standard says that Asa Eastwood, Esq., has received his land 
warrant for 160 acres, for services rendered to the United States 
navy (on board the Constellation), fifty-five years ago, at the time 
we were in hostilities with France. This is an important decision 
to many now living. —— It was a maxim of General Jackson :— 
“Take time to deliberate, but when the time for action arrives, 
stop thinking.” There is a silk manufactory in full operation 
in the village of Yonkers, which gives steady employment to from 
fifty to sixty boys and girls, ten years of age and upwards, and 
the manufacture of silk amounts weekly to about three hundred 
pounds. 
A srawxy Arm.—The Journal of Commerce says that a large 
bronze arm, made by Mr. Brown, of Chicopee, Mass., has been 
elevated to its position above the entrance to the Mechanics’ Bank 
building, in Wall Street, New York. It is five feet and a half in 
length, grasping a large hammer, and weighs about 200 pounds. 
Every muscle, vein and sinew is as distinctly delineated as in the 
natural arm. 


Rexie1ous Toreration 1x Encianp.—Liberal sentiments 
are rapidly gaining ground all over the world. “ The slow and 
bigoted Englishman even is getting wide awake on the subject of 
religious freedom. Lord Brougham has introduced a bill in Par- 
liament for the further relief of the subject from penalties and dis- 
abilities touching religion and religious worship. ' 


Nomperine tHe Paces.—The pages of the U. S. House of 
Representatives now wear a brass plate on the left breast, with a 
number engraved upon it. They also wear a neat uniform—blue 
jacket and pantaloons, with United States buttons. 


» 
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Tue Trogans vs. tHE ALBANIANS.—The Trojans are parti- 
cularly down on the idea of a bridge across the Hudson at Albany. 
They are determined to patronize the lawyers. 


Tur New Magne Heerseat; in Chelsea, has risen as high 
88 the second story, and is now going up rapidly, . 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The new Ohio State Auditor has forbidden his clerks the use of 
ardent spirits, on pain of losing their places. 
Toronto has been permanently established as the new capital of 


w 


Cemetery. 
The foreign commodities imported into New York are more 
than one-half the imports of the entire Union. 
Melbourne, Australia, is supplied with Boston ice at sixpence 
per pound, by Cobb firm established there. 
wire in- 
than eno to “belt the 


There are now not less than 35,000 miles of te 
tersecting the United States—more 
earth.” 

The American Geographical and Statistical Society have made 
arrangements to explore the western section of the broad central 
belt of the African continent. 

The government have now lodged in Richmond ( Va.) jail, a 
man charged with forging papers on the Pension 
securing large sums of money. He is highly connected. 

a boats, loaded with 226 bushels of corn each, only a tenth 

of what is in the Illinois valley, started from La , lately, 
or Chicago, on the opening of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

A poor white man in Hardy county, Va., thinking his sick child 
was bewitched, lately made a large fire and burned up his only hog 
alive, to conciliate the evil demun. 

The Germans of New York have purchased four lots on Crosby 
and Prince Streets, upon which to erect a grand opera house and 
music hall, like those of Milan and Paris. 

The news from Fort Laramie states that General Harney has 
made peace with the Sioux Indians, excepting one band of the 
Sanctonas, numbering eighty lodges. 

The emigration to Jowa is very great. From twelve to fifteen 
hundred persons landed at Keokuk during four days. The mul- 
titude cannot find houses enough to live in. 

The Ohio pa are saying hard things about an old sinner who 
had nine me Et That is but a trifle. There is a man in 
the New Jersey  gonmatey who had twenty-three wives, two of 


whom he married within two hours of each other! 


A fleet of vessels lately left Dunkirk and Gravelines for the cod- 
fishery on the coast of Iceland, amounting to 110, measuring 
together 8779 tons, and having on board 1540 men, or an average 
of 14 for each vessel. 

The French emperor has conceived the magnificent project of 
cutting a ship canal from Havre to Paris, which will be navigable 
by vessels of a large size. This would give to the latter city an 
important commercial character. 

The Maryland Senate has ordered a pai , to resent the 
incident which occurred in the senate calmer oe the 23d of De- 
cember, 1783, when Geo Washington delivered his farewell 
address and took his final leave of public life. 

The consumption of coffee in the United States is surprisingly 

, when we take into the account the great quantity of other 
articles mixed with the pure article. The import last year was 
191,478,657 pounds, valued at $16,940,460. 

Some gold hunters in North California have discovered a moun- 
tain whic ey to be hollow. One man, when about four feet 
below the surface, struck his crow-bar down, and it fell through, 
bringing his face down to the earth. On further search, they 
found an immense cavern. 

A project has been started in England of establishing under the 
gong of the government a gallery of original portraits, to con- 
sist, as far as possible, of those persons who are most honorably 
commemorated in Br'tish history as warriors or as statesmen, or 
in arts, in literature ana in science. 

As a proof of the very valuable services rendered by swallows, 
it is estimated that one of these birds will destroy, at a low calcu- 
lation, 900 insects per day; and when it is considered that some 
insects produce as many as nine generations in a summer, the 
state of things, but for these birds, may be readily conceived. 

The “ Scotch pebble ”’ is said to excel all other articles for mak- 
ing spectacle glasses. It is perfectly clear and transparent, and 
free from even the slightest color to interrupt the raysof light. It 
is also very hard, presenting a perfect safeguard from scratching 
or defacing, even by the roughest usage and the longest wear. 

Stephen H. Luther, a few days ago, killed an otter in Warwick, 
R. I., which was tive feet long, weighed twenty-five pounds, and 
the skin is worth $15. These animals are rarely seen in New 
England. This one fought some like a tiger, and the man and his 
dog with difficulty conquered him. 

Mr. Thomas Rogers, the celebrated locomotive builder, died at 
Patterson, N. J., lately. He began life in New York as a carpen- 
ter, in poverty. At the time of his death, he had in his employ 
750 men, working one of the largest locomotive man ies in 
the world. He was 65 years of age. 

A grand buffalo hunt and expedition to the salt springs of Min- 
nesota, to be absent about four weeks, has been projected at St. 
Anthony, and is expected to leave directly after the adjournment 
of the Democratic National Convention at Cincinnati, many of 
the delegates to which are desirous of joining it. 

The Pennsylvania legislature is about adopting the New York 
Anti-Libel Law, viz., the truth to be given as defence—malice not 
to be presumed, etc. It costs centuries almost to be rid of British 
hereditary restrictions upon the freedom of the press, but Ameri- 
can sense triumphs over them. 

There are more than eight thousand miles of railway in Great 
Britain, costing some two hundred and eighty-six millions of 
pounds. ‘The tunnels are more than fifty miles in extent, and the 
earth-works measure fifty-five millions of cubic yards. ‘The num- 
ber of miles of se wires is thirty-six thousand—an increase 
of fifty-fold in a period of only seven years. 

During the last year, there were 5688 marriages in the State of 


: Kentucky. The majority of matrimonial alliances were formed 


during the winter months, December taking the lead. Most of 
the brides were between 16 and 20 years of age, and most of the 
grooms between 20 and 25. Two ladies married at 70 years, one 
girl at 12, and several under 15. Three hundred and forty-six 
boys under 20 years of age were married during the year. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science is * 


to meet in Albany next August. Invitations to attend and take 
part in the discussions have been extended to many of the most 
inguished scientific men of Europe, some of whom have ac- 
cepted. Hon. J.S. Wadsworth, of Genesee, has subscribed $500 
towards defraying the expenses of the distinguished chemist, Lie- 
beg it Mr. Airy, the astronomer royal of 
reenwi errier of France, Argelander of Germany, and 
others, will be present. " 


Foreign Ftems. 


More than 1500 arrests have been made in Paris within a month, 
but none of the public journals are allowed to allude to the fact. 

Captain Brown, of Glasgow, has applied for and obtained a 
patent for the manufacture o from the fern known through- 
out the Highlands generally as the brekan. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has offered to head a subscription 
list for the rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre with a contribu- 
tion of £1000. 

Hot only was the well-known in the of the 
Tuileries in leaf this year on the 20th March, but a number of 
other trees, principally cherry, peach and apricot, were in flower. 

Advices by the Arabia state that the dreadful famine existing in 
some districts of Silesia has been concealed as lang as possible. 
The German journals (not Prussian) are at last speaking of it. 
Child murder has become common from sheer starvation. 

The city of Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and one of the richest 
cities of East, contains 400 mosques, 140 schools, 300 public 
cisterns, 46 squares, 240 strects, from 500 to 609 alleys, 1265 
houses of refreshment, and 65 baths. f 

The largest church in Europe is at St. Petersburg. It was be- 
gan in 1771, and in twenty years, two thousand men had not fin- 

hed its walls. It is of polished marble, both inside and out; the 
pillars are of one piece, fifty feet high; the base and capitals of 
solid silver. 

A small keg, bound with brass hoops, filled with pieces to 
the amount of 1,000,000 (probably francs), valioved “as hove been 
a French military chest, buried there in the year 1813, to hide it 
from the Russian Cossacks, has been found by a peasant boy near 
Schwez, on the Vistula. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+-. Truth is simple, requiring neither study nor art —Ammian. 
-+-. To how many is the death of the beloved the parent of 
ith !—Bulwer. 


.+++ Poetry is the attempt which man makes to render his ex- 
istence harmonious.— Carlyle. 


way wandering sheep but by 


worrying him to death !— Thomas 
+... There is a latent antagonism between domesticity and 
genius which sometimes rises into terrible warfare —G. H. } 


.+.. In literature, our taste will be discovered by that which 
we give, and our judgment by that which we withhold.—Zacon. 

.-+. Death is the only monastery ; the tomb is the only cell, 
and the grave that adjoins the convent is the bitterest mock of its 
futility. — Bulwer. 

-++. [have found by experience that they who have spent all 
their lives in cities, contract not only an effeminacy of habit, but 
of thinking.— Goldsmith. 

«++. Michael Angelo carved the Moses and painted the Last 
Judgment, but did he not also lend his master-hand to the cutting 
of graceful cameos ?—G. HH. Lewes. 

..+. Words must be fitted to a man’s mouth: ’twas well said 
of the fellow that was to make a oe for my lord mayor, when 
he desired to take measure of his lordship’s mouth.— 

«++. May not taste be compared to that exquisite sense of the 
bee, which instantly discovers and extracts the quintescence of 
every flower, and disregards all the rest of it ?— Greville. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are jokes like nuts? Because the dryer they are, the bet- 
ter they crack. 

A dandy acquaintance of ours was refused admission to a gun- 
— magazine by the sentinel, on the ground that he was a 
spark. 

Brown says that the greatest match-making machine he ever 
‘saw is a widow with four marriageable daughters. It beats the 
match factory at Harlem all to pieces. 

Lady (in a fashionable hooped dress)—“ Little boy, can I go 
through this gate to the river?’ Boy—‘ Perhaps. A load of hay 
went through this morning.” 

Some men are like cats. You may stroke the fur the right way 
for years, and hear nothing but purring ; but accidentally tread on 
the tail, and all memory of former kindness is obliterated. 


Punch says, last week, when the east wind was at its ae 
a nursery maid, walking with her charge in the Regent’s Park, 
had a remarkably fine baby cut into twins. 

An afflicted husband was returning from the funeral of his wife, 
when a friend asked him how he was. “Well,” said he, patheti- 
cally, “I think I feel the better for that little walk.” 


To an indigent person who was perpetually boasting of his 
ancestry, an industrious, successful tradesman of humble origin 
observed, “ You, my friend, are proud of your descent ; I am proud 
of my ascent.” 

A boarder at one of the hotels was recently observed to shed 
tears when the cheese was - Upon being asked the cause 
no that “the cheese was a very moving 
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